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Aue Atque Hale 


Harry Morris Cassidy, Director of the School of Social Work in the 


University of Toronto and warm friend of the Canadian Welfare Council, 
died in Toronto on November 2, 1951. When a man in the full swing of 
life‘s work is suddenly removed from our common enterprise, we are shaken 
into strenuous thinking about what his work has meant and especially what 
it will continue to mean. More than this, we are shaken into thinking about 
what our own lives and work may mean. Our sorrow for his death is deep 
and poignant, but it would be out of keeping with everything he did if we 
who remain merely lamented the loss of a valuable co-worker. His character 
was positive and active. His departure is an occasion to consolidate the 
experience we have gained in working with him and go on resolutely with 
the task in hand. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Council in June 1945, Dr. Cassidy gave an 
address on “The Significance of a National Welfare Council in Post-War 
Canada”. This address is still as thought-provoking as it was when it was 
given. He drafted the Council's brief entitled ‘Dominion-Provincial Relations 
and Social Security”, presented to the Canadian Government in March 1946, 
which discusses the famous “Proposals of the Government of Canada” of 
1945. He was chairman of the special committee which prepared the Council's 
statement “A National Housing Policy for Canada” for presentation to 
governmental bodies and the general public “in the hope that it will contribute 
to the formulation of more satisfactory public policies to deal with the highly 
urgent issue of housing for the Canadian people”. In these special ways and 
as a member of the Council’s Board of Governors and chairman of its research 
committee, Harry Cassidy since 1945 has been a leader in our work and 
has helped it to shape national policy in social welfare. This role is not 
ended. The legacy of ideas he has left us is a rich one that we can turn 
to account for many years to come. 








~ e 
Leysl Aid 
Welfare organizations have long been concerned about the problem of 

furnishing legal advice to those who are unable to pay the necessary fees 
themselves. Social agencies and groups of lawyers in at least eight of the 
Canadian provinces have taken various measures to provide the help needed, 
but the most important development to date is the action taken early this 
year by the Law Society of Upper Canada to set up a comprehensive plan 
for legal aid clinics in Ontario. Twenty-seven of the forty-two county and 
district law associations are now organized to give this service. Other 
provincial legal organizations are also studying the question of supplying legal 
aid to people without means. 


Social agencies will warmly welcome such programs. Many of the people 
who come to them for help are found to be enmeshed in a tangle of legal 
problems for which the good offices of a friendly lawyer have to be sought, 
and a formal organization through which such help can be obtained will 
be of great value. 


On the other hand there is no doubt that the aid of the legal clinics will 
be sought by many people for whose problems the law offers no real solution, 
and by some for whom recourse to the law may have been taken in haste and 
repented at leisure. An advisory committee on which social agencies were 
represented would be invaluable in the planning of such matters as the type 
of case to be handled; the determination of ability to pay; cooperation between 
clinic and social agency throughout the course of the case; referrals from 
and to social agencies; and the continual assessment of policies. 


Local welfare councils, where they exist, might provide such an advisory 
service, or the legal organization could select its own committee. Here is one 
more instance where two professions can help each other in promoting the 
welfare of the people. 





NEW CHIEF AT THE U.S. CHILDREN’S 


D BUREAU 

rR. Martha M. Eliot has been nominated as the fourth chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, U.S. Social Security Administration, returning to the Bureau, 
where she previously served for 25 years, after two years as assistant Director 
General of the World Health Organization. 


Dr. Eliot succeeds Miss Katherine F. Lenroot, who has retired from her 
position as Chief of the Bureau after 17 years’ service. Miss Lenroot has made 
an outstanding contribution in the child welfare field in the United States, and 
Canada has also benefitted from her leadership. Miss Lenroot joined the Child- 
ren’s Bureau in 1915 as a special investigator in the Social Service Division. 
In 1921 she became director of the Editorial Division, and in the following 
year she became assistant Chief of the Bureau. Twelve years later she became 
Chief. She has directed the administration of Title V of the Social Security Act 
of 1935, which provides for grants to States for their development of maternal 
and child health, services to crippled children, and other child welfare services. 
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HARRY MORRIS CASSIDY, 


1900-1951 


By ALLON PEEBLES 


NE cannot write about Harry 
Cassidy in a_ stereotyped 


way. A life as rich and 

varied as his, and a personality as 
big and as fine, call for a warm and 
personal tribute. This note is the 
work of one friend who wished to 
make a final contribution to him 
who contributed so much to us all. 
A farm boy he was, brought up 
in the Fraser Valley near a little 
hamlet called Murrayville, about 





thirty miles from Vancouver, where 
he was born. He had a remarkably 
fine mother, but even his regard for 
her could not keep Harry out of 
the Canadian Army, with which he 
fought in France at the age of six- 
teen. Thus early, the boy showed 
some of the qualities of the man— 
the courage and drive which charac- 
terized his entire life—though to 
these many other things were to be 


added. 





Back in 


British Columbia in 
1919, after being discharged from 
the R.A.F. in which he was being 
trained as a pilot, he led a busy 
and active life at the University of 
British Columbia and graduated 


with first class honours in 1923. 
As editor of the college paper he 
showed a vigor and independence 
of mind that was at least on 
one occasion embarrassing to the 
authorities, though not to him. The 
year at the University of Calfornia 
that followed gave him some good 
training in economics and Harry 
was selected to be head teaching 
fellow in economics the succeeding 
year. Meantime he _ had _ been 
awarded a fellowship at the Robert 
Brookings School of Economics 
and Government, Washington, 
D.C., where he obtained his Ph.D. 
in 1926. Here he was subjected to 
rigorous training in writing and 
developed that vigorous, clear style 
that was such a valuable tool for 
his later accomplishments. 

But already the main objective 
of his life had been determined. 
He had read widely, even in his 
university days, the literature of 
protest—the social and economic 
iniquities of his time, the poverty, 
the misery of his fellow men, he 
knew, and he also knew that his 
life would be spent doing something 
about it, preferably in Canada. 
Although he remained several years 
in the United States, his love for 
his country was great to a degree 
that was surprising in a professional 
intellectual person. There was 
almost a sense of mission in his 
desire to return to Canada—he 
saw that there was so much to be 


done to make his country a decent 
place to live in, and felt that he 
could contribute effectively to this 
objective. 

So it was no surprise to his 
friends when, after brief terms at 
the University of North Carolina 
and Rutgers University, Harry 
became Assistant Professor of 
Social Science at the University of 
Toronto in 1929. Here began his 
formal work in the field of social 
welfare, in which he was to spend 
the rest of his days. His five years 
at Toronto were years of study and 
of growth—he was developing his 
knowledge of the field, and his 
technique of working with people. 

At the age of 34, full of energy, 
full of enthusiasm, already an out- 
standing figure in the Canadian 
welfare field, he was invited by the 
Honourable Dr. G. M. Weir to 
become the Director of Social Wel- 
fare for the Province of British 
Columbia. His accomplishments in 
the next five years were outstand- 
ing. He brought able assistants into 
the Service, and stimulated and 
encouraged them in their work. He 
organized the whole welfare and 
health administration of the Pro- 
vince. He raised questions of prin- 
ciple and practice. He emphasized 
the need of well-trained personnel 
and saw that, with the inevitable 
development of social welfare ad- 
ministration, the training of per- 
sonnel would require a_ great 
expansion. Everlastingly he kept at 
it—in letters, speeches, lectures, 


conversations. There was so much 

to be done—there was a sense of 

urgency in his constant driving. 
His British Columbia period was, 








in an administrative sense, perhaps 
his most fruitful. He could think 
in province-wide terms and put his 
thoughts into action. It was here 
too that the essential courage of 
the man shone forth. On one occa- 
sion he took into his home a C.C.F. 
organizer who was ill, and cared 
for him for weeks. Any high school 
graduate would know that this 
was politically unwise—and Harry 
had graduated from high school 
long before—but this was someone 
who needed help, so there was no 
fear or hesitation on Harry’s part. 

Along in 1938 Harry began to 
feel restless. The Health Insurance 
program had failed. The main im- 
provements in welfare and health 
legislation and administration had 
been effected—and although there 
was much more to be done, it ap- 
peared that it was_ politically 
expedient to have a period of con- 
solidation. Harry was never a con- 
solidator—he was a creator, a 
builder. An inner compulsion drove 
him on and on. Accordingly in 1939 
he left British Columbia and 
Canada to become Dean of the 
School of Social Welfare at the 
University of California. 

Before commencing his new 
responsibilities, he travelled across 
the United States on a Rockefeller 
Fellowship, surveying social wel- 
fare problems and, more specific- 
ally, facilities for education in social 
work. This was an excellent pre- 
liminary to five fruitful years at 
the University of California, where 
he administered the School of 
Social Welfare from 1939 to 1944. 

But Canada kept calling, and 
when the call became specific 


Harry did not hesitate. He accep- 
ted a position at his old University, 
Toronto, where he became Profes- 
sor of Social Welfare and Director 
of the School of Social Work in 
1945. Meantime he was, for the 
greater part of a year, Director of 
Training for UNRRA, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D.C. 

Back home in Canada, this time 
for good, Harry plunged into his 
new work with all the drive and 
enthusiasm of a youth. Again he 
showed his sense of urgency and 
his impatience with gradual pro- 
gress. His program for the School 
of Social Work, when he drew it 
up, seemed fantastically optimistic. 
Yet when he died, only six years 
later, he had accomplished all his 
major objectives. He had expanded 
the school out of all recognition— 
he had recruited an_ excellent 
faculty and he had _ established 
high standards for the training of 
social workers. His School of Social 
Work was easily the outstanding 
one in Canada. 

During this period he broadened 
the base of education of the social 
worker. He saw that fundamental 
training in the social sciences was 
necessary if the job of social wel- 
fare administration was to be well 
done. Not only that, but adequate 
professional training with high 
standards was required if social 
work was to attain the status of 
a profession. And only with 
this professional status recognized 
would the field of social welfare 
attract a sufficiently high calibre 
of worker and be efficiently and 
humanely administered, to the. 
benefit of all concerned. Although 





he was by no means alone in work- 
ing towards all this, he was a leader 
in bringing about a change in the 
status of social workers. 

But this brief summary of the 
highlights of a brilliant career gives 
no adequate indication of the in- 
cessant activity of the man—or of 
the range of his interests. In 1947 
he acted as Technical Adviser on 
Social Security to the Canadian 
Department of National Health 
and Welfare; in 1950 he spent 
several months as United Nations 
Adviser on Social Welfare to the 
Government of Egypt; and shortly 
before his last illness he was asked 
to go to Burma for a year to head 
all Technical Assistance activities 
of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies in that coun- 
try. 

His written output was extensive 
—unusually so in view of his ac- 
complishments as an administrator. 
He wrote on unemployment and 
relief, on housing and on labour 
conditions. His two most important 
books were Social Security and 
Reconstruction in Canada (1943) 
and Public Health and Welfare 
Reorganization in Canada (1945). 
Not the least of his writings were 
his letters, in which with easy 
lucidity he poured out his accumu- 
lated wisdom for the guidance of 
his inquirers. In books, articles, and 
book reviews he kept driving 
towards his objectives. His written 
work was characteristically directed 
towards action—he had little use 
for what may be called purely 
academic research. But how to 


improve housing, how to improve 
public 


health organization—this 


was the type of problem to chal- 
lenge him and this was the sort of 
thing he loved to investigate and 
write about. 

He served on numerous commit- 
tees, local, provincial, and national. 
He was a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Canadian Welfare 
Council and Chairman of _ its 
Research Committee; for three 
years Vice-President of the Com- 
munity Welfare Council of Ontario; 
a Board Member of the Toronto 
Community Chest; Vice-Chairman 
of the Civic Advisory Council of 
Toronto—the list could be con- 
tinued at some length. 

His private life was happy. His 
home was hospitable; there was a 
continual stream of visitors there, 
and good talk and entertainment. 
His marriage was exceptional in its 
happiness and in _ the _ positive 
nature of the partnership. The 
remarkable qualities of his wife 
enabled her to contribute to his 
success and to share his professional 
life in many ways. 

And now Harry is no longer with 
us. Teacher, writer, administrator 
—he is the biggest figure Canada 
has yet produced in the social wel- 
fare field. He had _ intelligence, 
imagination, drive, determination, 
courage, and tolerance. But above 
all, “He was my friend, faithful 
and just to me”’—and so he was 
to his large circle of friends and to 
his fellow Canadians, faithful and 
just. 

There was nobility in the manner 
of his passing. Once he knew his 
illness was fatal, he wanted to see 
his friends. Until this time I had 








not clearly realized his genius for 
friendship—that he had grappled 
so many to his soul with hoops of 
steel. With us he talked of old times, 
of past accomplishments, and of 
those things yet to be done. Any 
sadness in his room was brought in 
by us—he was calm and unwor- 


ried, facing death with the same 
courage he had faced life. We came 
away from the hospital amazed, 
humbled yet strengthened. And 
when he had said goodbye to us all, 
he was ready to go. And so a fine 
and good man came to a happy 
and peaceful end. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
OF UNESCO 


Human Rights Day, December 10, 1951 


T 


day on which the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted the Universal 


HREE years have passed since the memorable tenth of December, 1948, the 


Declaration of Human Rights. . . 


During these three years, hope and anxiety have constantly alternated in our 
hearts. Not only has humanity been obliged to fight against its traditional 
enemies—poverty, hunger, disease: it has also had to wage war against suspicion, 
ignorance, hatred. Among so many foes the most difficult to overcome, perhaps, 
because it is to be found within us, is lack of faith in man’s worth and in his 
ability to rise above circumstance and to control the course of events. Worse still 
is his lack of faith in his ability to understand, help, and love his fellows. We 
cannot accept this dangerous state of affairs as inevitable. A world without 


hope would be doomed to destruction .. . 


If it is to concentrate on life and not on death, the world needs a hope 
which will enable it to strengthen its moral unity. Such a hope is provided 
by the Universal Declaration of 10 December, because the conceptions which 
inspire it are an invitation to progress and an encouragement to us to create 
an active peace. One of its merits is that it proclaims, in addition to general 
principles of equality and freedom—and the civil and political rights which are 
a feature of other declarations—the right of all men to economic and social 


security, as well as to the benefits of science and culture. 


~ 





ACRO 


How the pensions 
were to be financed 
was the important 
question left open when the Govern- 
ment announced last summer that it 
would introduce a bill in October to 
provide for universal old age pensions. 
That question has been answered in 
the Old Age Security Act, passed by 
the House of Commons on November 
8. Three different taxes will supply the 
money: a two per cent sales tax (the 10 
per cent sales tax levied under the Excise 
Tax Act being reduced to eight per 
cent); a two per cent tax on taxable 
personal income, up to a maximum of 
$60; and a two per cent tax on cor- 
poration income. The money so raised 
will be credited to an account in the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund to be 
known as the Old Age Security Fund. 
The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, moving the resolution to in- 
troduce the bill, said: “Under a plan 
involving the feature of contributions, 
the people as a whole are able to con- 
tribute into a special fund established 
for the purpose, out of which their pen- 
sions will be provided.” The scheme 
although contributory, is not based 
on the insurance principle of relating 
benefits to contributions, as in the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 


Parliament Hill 


Recipients of war veterans allowances 
are eligible for old age pensions on the 
same terms as everyone else over 70, 
but their pensions are counted as in- 
come for the purpose of the means test 
under which the allowances are granted. 
Changes in the means test provisions, 
to enable recipients of war veterans 
allowances to benefit financially by 
their old age pensions, would have to 





NADA 


War Veterans AIl- 
lowances Act. Much dissatisfaction has 
been expressed in the House about 
the financial condition of war veterans 
allowances recipients and the Minister 
of Veterans Affairs announced on 
October 19 that a committee would 
be set up early in 1952 to study the 
Act and recommend improvements in 
the provisions. 


be made in the 


The bill to amend the Government 
Annuities Act had its first reading on 
November 15. The maximum goveri- 
ment annuity that may be purchased 
is increased from $1,200 to $2,400. 
Three additional types of annuity con- 
tract are provided for, a straight term 
contract, a contingency life contract 
(providing for a survivor) and, mest 
important for the planning of individual 
or group retirement schemes, a contract 
providing for a combination of a term 
annuity with some other authorized 
type of annuity. The combination 
arrangement will permit the issue of 
a contract which provides for the pay- 
ment of a maximum annuity for a 
specified number of years, and will 
thereafter pay an annuity of a lesser 
amount for the remainder of the 
annuitant’s life. An annuity of this 
type, commencing with the larger 
amount at the retirement age, and 
dropping to the lesser amount when the 
annuitant begins to receive the old age 
pension, may provide an all-over retire- 
ment pension of a uniform 
from the date of retirement. 

On November 17 the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs announced to the 
House that the Government had 


amount 


decided to increase the basic rates of 
pensions for disability under the Pen- 








sion Act by 33 1/3 per cent, the addi- 
tional pension for wives by 45 per cent, 
and the pension for widows by 33 1/3 
per cent. The additional amounts for 
children are also somewhat increased. 
The unemployability supplement for 
disabled veterans will be cancelled as 
from January 1. Bill Number 27 to 
amend the Pension Act is before the 
house as this is written. 

On November 9 a select committee 
of the House of Commons was set up 
to review the policy and aims of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
well as to study its annual report. The 
selection of speakers and subjects for 
talks has caused 
versy. Suggestions 
some quarters that it is improper for 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
to broadcast talks by such persons as 
Anna Freud, Brock Chisholm and Dr. 
Ewen Cameron, these talks seem 
to challenge orthodox beliefs. Both in 
the House debate on the radio com- 
mittee and in the committee itself there 
has been much discussion of whether 
a publicly owned broadcasting system 
may properly present talks by 


as 


considerable contro- 
have come from 


as 


specialists in scientific fields and 
allow Canadians to form their own 
opinions. 


The National Committee 
of the Canadian Schools 
of Social Work held a 
board meeting in Ottawa, November 
7-9, attended by representatives of all 
eight Schools of Social Work—Halifax, 
Laval, Montreal, McGill, St. Patrick’s, 
Toronto, Manitoba, and British Colum- 
bia—and of the Canadian Association 
of Social Workers and the Canadian 
Welfare Council. The meetings were 
chaired by Dr. Leonard Marsh, acting 
director of the U.B.C. School of Social 
Work. 

For five years, the National Com- 
mittee has been the recipient of special 
grants from the Department of 


Social Work 
Education 


National Health and Welfare for assis- 
tance in the development of professional 
social work training, and the occasion 
was taken to express appreciation to 
the Honourable Paul Martin, Minister 
of National Health and Welfare, and 
to Dr. George Davidson, Deputy Minis- 
ter of Welfare, for the support and 
interest in social work education they 
have sustained in this period. The new 
policy of the federal government of 
affording financial assistance to the uni- 
versities of Canada on a general basis— 
already implemented in part through 
the recent vote of $7,100,000 for this 
purpose—has meant that the National 
Committee of Canadian Schools of 
Social Work must give consideration to 
the problems of maintaining and 
developing professional social work 
training in this new context, and a 
considerable part of the deliberations 
of the Board devoted to these 
issues. A plan for further studies was 
approved, and reports will be made on 
the occasion of the next Canadian 
Conference of Social Work (in Quebec, 
June, 1952). 

In a unanimous resolution, the Board 
placed on record its deep appreciation 
of the work which Dr. Harry Cassidy 
had for so many years contributed to 
the building up of social work training 
as a post-graduate University under- 
taking, and of the National Committee 
as a medium for expressing common 
interests and strengthening the purposes 
of social work generally. 

New officers for the coming year 
elected at the meeting are Chairman: 


was 


Father André-M. Guillemette: Vice- 
Chairman: Dr. Clarence E. Smith: 
Treasurer: Dr. Charles E. Hendry. 


(The Secretary is to be appointed later, 
by the new Chairman). 

The fact-collecting stage of 
the sickness survey being 
carried out by the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare 


Sickness 
Survey 





has been completed. This is a study 
of how sickness has affected 10,000 
Canadian families, which included 
38,000 people. The collating of the 
information has yet to be done, but 
when the study is completed it will 
provide useful information about how 
sickness affects Canadian families in 
health, lost time at work, lost cash 
income, and outlay for doctors’ and 
hospital bills. 

The new consumer price 
index, which will shortly 
replace the cost of living 
index, is the fourth major revision in 
indexes of consumer prices since they 
were first published about forty years 
ago. Detailed records of expenditure, 
secured in 1948 and 1949 from approxi- 
mately 3,100 representative families 
throughout urban Canada, constitute 
the basis of the current revision. In 
the course of preparation of the new 
index, the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics is seeking advice from independent 
experts and discussing it with interested 
organizations. Publication will probably 
take place early in 1952. 


Consumer 
Price Index 


The unprece- 
dented urban 
expansion oc- 
curring throughout Canada has created 
many problems for municipal authori- 
ties and planning agencies. To highlight 
some of these problems, the Ontario 
Division of The Community Planning 
Association of Canada sponsored a con- 
ference in Toronto on October 19-20 
around the theme “Planning Problems 
of Larger Urban Areas”. 


Ontario Community 
Planning Conference 


The Conference drew delegates from 
all parts of the province as well as 
from Quebec, the Maritimes and the 
Prairie Provinces. Delegates partici- 
pated in workshop discussions and 
attended luncheon meetings addressed 
by Jacqueline Tyrwhitt, noted English 
planner, and Harold V. Miller, Execu- 
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tive Director of the Tennessee State 
Planning Commission. 


The opening session was intended as 
a general review of planning in Ontario 
since the passage of the Province’s 
Planning Act in 1946. Professor Anthony 
Adamson of the University of Toronto 
directed questions to Miss Norah Mce- 
Murray, whose research work has 
brought — her contact with local 
authorities in many parts of Ontario. 


One of the workshop discussions 
centered on housing developments under 
the National Housing Act. Speakers 
agreed that housing legislation was 
flexible enough to permit almost any 
form of development but that in prac- 
tice, provincial government policy 
could be restrictive. Ontario for instance 
will not consider subsidized low rental 
housing under Section 35 of the NHA. 
In some cities, there is a lack of vacant 
land suitable for housing and Control- 
ler Shannon of Toronto argued that 
the province must provide more finan- 
cial assistance so that urban redevelop- 
ment possible. Another speaker 
contended that many municipalities 
couldn’t pay their 74% per cent share 
in NHA developments since the costs 
associated with new housing (new 
schools, services) were too great. It was 
pointed out that since municipalities 
can get revenue only through real 
estate taxes, there is a point beyond 
which they cannot go. 


in 


is 


At another workshop, educational 
authorities were criticized for not 
making sufficient allowance for parks 
and recreational areas in new school 
developments. The same group conten- 
ded that the minimum open space 
required in new subdivisions under 
Ontario’s legislation (5 per cent) was 
not sufficient. 

Other workshop sessions were held 
on: Specific Techniques of Planning; 





The Relationship of Industrial Loca- 
tion and Urban Planning; Definition of 
the Urban Planning Area; and _ the 
present Urban Planning Agency. 


It was perhaps in the latter session 
that a fundamental problem’ was 
raised. The object of planning being 
to ensure that the best use is made of 
the land, how can this be achieved when 
there are several independent local 
authorities making separate and often 
unrelated decisions within contiguous 
areas? As a prominent American has 
said, “It’s a bit like expecting to design 
a house effectively when each room is 
in independent hands”. 


A circular letter 
has been sent 
out to social 
agencies in Ontario informing them 
about the services of the Alcoholism 
Research Foundation, which was estab- 
lished recently by an Act of the Ontario 
Legislature, to conduct a program of 
treatment, research and education in 
the field of alcoholism. Services are pro- 
vided for the assistance of any person 
in the province who sincerely wants 
help for a drinking problem which 
interferes adversely with his daily life. 
As the effects of excessive drinking vary 
in degree of severity, treatment services 
are of three classifications: outpatient 
service; convalescent service and emer- 
gency service. 


Aleoholism Research 
Foundation 


service 


Outpatient is provided 
through the Brookside Clinic in 
Toronto, which provides diagnostic, 


consultative and treatment services for 
the ambulant alcoholic and his family. 
A treatment team, consisting of a 
psychiatrist, general physician and 
social worker combine their skills to 
give the best possible service. When- 
ever possible the diagnosis and plans for 
treatment are shared with the referring 
agency or physician. Frequently the 
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clinic will recommend referral to other 
community services as part of treat- 
ment. This would include social agen- 
cies, other religious groups, 
employment and _ Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Clinic attendance may be 
arranged on an appointment basis. 


clinics, 
services 


Convalescent service is provided at 
the Brookside Hospital, Erindale, for 
those (male patients only at the present 
time) who, after a more or less pro- 
longed period of intoxication, have 
achieved sobriety but who are still 
suffering from the after-effects of exces- 
sive drinking and are in need of physi- 
cal rehabilitation. This rehabilitation is 
considered to be only a part of total 
treatment, and every effort is made to 
have patients make use of the treat- 
ment services at the Brookside Clinic, 
or of their own doctor if residence is 
not in Toronto. The Brookside Hospital 
is a 21-bed institution where patients 
are under the supervision of a qualified 
internist and a psychiatrist. The period 
in hospital varies from 5 to 14 days 
depending on the need. Admission may 
be through either Brookside Clinic or 
on transfer from emergency care in 
one of the general hospitals. 

Emergency service is provided for, 
either at the Toronto General Hospital 
or St. Michael’s Hospital, for alcoholics 
who are in the acute toxic phase, which 
is considered to be a medical and social 
emergency which requires immediate 
treatment. Admission may be arranged 
through Brookside Clinic. 


At present there is no fee for ser- 
vices at the Brookside Clinic. Establish- 
ing a scale of fees in accordance with 
the income of the patient is now being 
considered, however. At Brookside Hos- 
pital the fee is $10.00 a day, and pay- 
ment for five days is required on 
admission. When the patient is without 
funds and is considered a good candi- 








rehabilitation, 
may be made to defer the payment, 
but the patient is expected to assume 
responsibility for this obligation after 
discharge the hospital. For 
emergency service in hospitals, fees are 
in accordance with the prevailing ward 
rates. These fees are charged through 
the Alcoholism Research Foundation. 


date for arrangements 


from 


The Foundation recognizes that there 
are certain cases of addiction that will 
not respond to its program of treat- 
ment. A social worker is available to 
discuss specific cases and in addition 
arrangements can be made with her for 
informal group discussion or interpreta- 
tion of the services. 


The first prison 
treatment centre 
for alcoholics 


Prison Treatment 
for Alcoholics 


in 
Ontario was officially opened on Sep- 
tember 17 at Mimico Reformatory. 


This is believed to be the first venture 
made anywhere in penal treatment for 
alcoholism. Thirty patients can be ac- 
commodated, and the staff consists of 
a psychologist, medical officer, occupa- 
tional therapist, male nurse and 
employment placement officer. Those 
admitted to the clinic are considered 
patients and not prisoners, but the 
clinic admits men only a month or so 
before their prison sentence expires. If 
the experiment successful, similar 
clinics may be established in the 
reformatories at Guelph and Burwash. 


is 


Illahee Lodge, 
Cobourg, On- 
tario, was the 
locale for this year’s Institute of 
Family Agencies of Ontario and Quebec, 
held on October 25, 26 and 27. The 
leader of the institute was Miss 
Florence Hollis of the New York School 
of Social Work, author of Women in 
Marital Conflict and Social Case Work 
in Practice. 


Institute of Family 
Agencies 


In Montreal some four 
hundred young couples 
meet in groups of three, 
four or five couples every month “to 
improve their spiritual life,” by which 
is meant studying every aspect of their 
everyday life to see whether it is in 
key with their religious beliefs. A cen- 
tral unit is serving as a centre for all 
sorts of information, but groups are 
independent. for discussion 
range all the way from cooking recipes 
to the psychology of the child to ways 
of following the Church liturgy in the 
home with the children. There is a rule 
that husbands and wives in les équipes 
a daily talk 


Equipes de 
Meénages 


Topics 


de ménages should have 
about religious subjects. 

The range of 
activities of 
this lively or- 
ganization may be guessed from a list 
of its committees: Cultural Activities; 
Children of Other Lands; Parent Edu- 
cation; Child Guidance Clinic; Hospital 
Section; Home Play Section; Bulletin. 
The Bulletin lists a calendar of events 
for children and their parents, such as 
plays, films, special programs at the 
National Museum, Home and School 
meetings, lectures on school curricula. 


At the begin- 
of October, a 
Community 
Chest set up in Deep River, 
Ontario. The first campaign was held 
in November on behalf of six agencies, 
one of which is a welfare fund for 
special local emergency problems. The 
bulk of the funds will go to national 
organizations. The Deep River Com- 
munity Chest is the newest member 
of the Community Chests and Coun- 
cils Division of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. 


Ottawa Citizens’ 
Committee on Children 


New Chest in 
Deep River, Ontario 


Was 


In Kelowna, B.C., the Welfare 
Council section of the Community 
Chest and Council is now being 





developed. The Chest has been func- 
tioning for the past two years. As an 
example of close co-operation between 
public and private agencies, we note 
that the new city hall in Kelowna 
houses not only the Social Welfare 


Department of the city but also the 
Community Chest and Welfare Coun- 
cil and the Kelowna Home Service. The 
last named is a private agency pro- 
viding homemakers and is a member of 
the Chest and Council. 


Correction: In a misguided attempt to translate French into English, we 
announced in our last issue (page 34) that “The Council of Social Agencies in 
Montreal has published a new directory of social agencies in Montreal.” The 
fact is that the Council of Social Agencies publishes its Social Service Directory 
of Montreal every two years, the latest issue being dated 1950. Our item should 
have said that the Conseil des Oeuvres of Montreal had recently published its 
Repertoire des Oeuvres. We apologize to both organizations and to our readers for 
the error. 





PHYSICAL FITNESS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Densities valued at $6,000 for postgraduate study in physical education, 
recreation or physical medicine are to be awarded next year by the National 
Council on Physical Fitness. The scholarships are for postgraduate study only 
and are restricted to Canadians who have had at least three years’ full-time 
experience in physical education or recreation in Canada, including at least one 
year’s experience since obtaining an undergraduate degree. No award may be 
made for more than $1,200 or for less than $300. The deadline for applications 
is January 15, 1952. Application forms are obtainable from provincial government 
fitness or recreation offices or from the National Council's office in the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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JOHN WELLINGTON BEATON 


A. WE go to press on December 6 we receive news of the death to-day of 
John Wellington Beaton, the outstanding Canadian leader in YMCA work. Mr. 
Beaton served in World War I with the rank of honorary major in the Canadian 
Corps as business manager of the YMCA canteens overseas, under Colonel 
Birks, who described him as “the grocer of France”, a well deserved title, for 
the 100 YMCA canteens did a business of $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 a year, 
using a wholesale warehouse which had to move 17 times during the war. In 
1919 Mr. Beaton became Executive Secretary of the Central Branch of the 
YMCA in Montreal, and in 1921 became Metropolitan Secretary. During the 
Second World War he was Senior Secretary of the Canadian YMCA War 
Services at home and overseas. In 1927 and 1936 he represented Canada at the 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and he lectured widely on far 
eastern affairs. In 1935 he took part in a special International YMCA study of 
the Y in China, Japan, Korea and Manchukuo. He was a member of the 
board of the National Council of YMCA’s of Canada, and of the International 
Board of the YMCA, as well as of many other committees and boards. In 
recognition of his remarkable services over the years he was awarded the 


O.B.E. in 1948. 
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THE COUNCIL'S STAFF 





Capital Press Service Photo 


It isn’t often that the Council’s nomadic staff is all in one place at 
one time, but here, with the season’s greetings, they are. Starting at the 
top of the railing, on the right hand side, and working down, we have 
Marion Murphy and Phyllis Burns (child and family welfare), R. E. G. 
Davis (executive director), and David Crawley (public information) . 
At the top of the steps, sitting down, left to right, are Elizabeth Govan 
(public welfare; delinquency and crime). Henry Stubbins (community 
chests and councils), and Marie Hamel (French-speaking services) . 
Next row: Gladys Dickson (in charge of files and publications stocks) , 
Patricia Godfrey (executive assistant), and Bessie Touzel (assistant 
executive director). Bottom row, William McGrath (public welfare; 
delinquency and crime), Marjorie King (editor of CANADIAN WEL- 
FARE and librarian) , and Doris Roy (office supervisor and accountant) . 
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People, Problems and Professional Services 


By MARJORIE J. SMITH 


Paper presented at 24th Annual Meeting Family Welfare Bureau of Greater 
Vancouver, May 2, 1951 


AMILY welfare agencies and 
F their antecedents probably 
have the longest history of 
any social agencies. Their story 
reaches back into antiquity and the 
motives behind their services can 
be recognized as being religious in 
the broader sense. People who are 
more fortunate have been called 
upon always, for the sake of 
brotherhood and as an expression 
of what we call the Golden Rule, 
to help those who are in need. The 
Christian era brought an added 
emphasis upon helping others. 
Giving to the poor became a means 
of securing grace, and became an 
essential part of Christianity, as 
well as other religions, demanding 
that the farthful prove themselves 
by works of charity to their less 
fortunate fellows. 
There have been many changes 
along the way since those early 


beginnings of family and individual 
services. The family welfare agen- 
cies in modern times are distin- 
guished by a number of things 
besides a long history. It was 
within the family welfare societies 
that scientific, professional case- 
work was developed. Casework was 
the first technical method of social 
work to be established, studied, and 
made clear and thereby possible 
to teach in the classrooms as well 
as in practice. And, again, it was 
a family welfare agency which 
encouraged and established the first 
course in professional education for 
social work. These two distin- 
guished achievements reflect the 
tone and trend of the modern 
family welfare bureau. They mean 
that the voluntary family agency is 
always concerned with the study of 
and research into the methods of 
social work, and always tries to set 





Miss Marjorie J. Smith, director of the School of Social Work at the 
University of British Columbia, has been awarded a Fulbright Research Fel- 
lowship and under the terms of this, she is spending the university session 
September 1951 to June 1952 attached to the staff of the London School of 
Economics. Miss Smith has been associated with the teaching of social work 
in British Columbia since 1943, and has played a major part in developing 
the training program from a diploma course to its present status as a profes- 
sional school offering a two-year postgraduate course for the degree of Master 


of Social Work. 


The Fulbright award is of special interest since Miss Smith is the only 
representative of a Canadian university in the group who have gone to England 
this year. She will be doing research on the early history of social work in 
Britain and the relations between its development there and in North America. 
The Fulbright Award is one of a series of exchange scholarships worked out 
between the United States, British and other governments as a means of 
utilizing outstanding lend-lease accounts. There are several grades of these 
exchange awards, of which the research fellowships are the highest; the one 
for social work is made on the recommendation of representatives of the social 
work profession. 
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a standard of performance through 
an emphasis on the professional 
qualifications of staff. 

All family services, and, in fact, 
all social work, had their beginnings 
in helping the poor, the sick, the 
unfortunate, the misfits, but always 
in the first place, those who were 
in financial need. In the compara- 
tively simple society and culture of 
centuries ago, one who had money 
could take care of all his difficulties 
—only the poor had _ problems. 
Things have changed since then. 
The world has grown small but 
exceedingly complicated. No longer 
do people live in the simple home 
village surrounded by friends and 
relatives. More often they are 
strangers in a large community 
touched by all kinds of pressures 
and dangers. 


Material Help 

There are many people today, 
some of you perhaps, who think 
that social work simply means help- 
ing poor people who are in need of 
the necessities of life—that it 
means giving food, clothing or 
material assistance to those in 
want. We cling to that idea 
naturally, because, with the train- 
ing we have had at home, in school 
and in the church, (emphasizing 
“it is more blessed to give than to 
receive”), it is only human for us 
to get a great deal of satisfaction 
from giving something to someone 
who needs it. 

Long ago, however, to the men 
and women who were interested in 
these things, and who were making 
careful studies of how to help 
people, it became evident that 
giving material things alone did not 
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always really help people to get on 
their own feet. Therefore we believe 
today that such help in itself can- 
not meet the objectives of modern 
professional social work. These 
objectives have been stated as 
“helping people to have the oppor- 
tunity and to develop the capacity 
for satisfying and productive liv- 
ing.” 
Bettering the Situation 

Applying scientific methods to 
the problems of people’s needs 
means studying the causes. Why 
is the person in need? Why is he 
not self-supporting? Why is he not 
assuming ordinary responsibilities? 
Such an approach leads to the 
thinking that if we know why then 
we can decide what to do about 
helping him. Giving him a hand- 
out will not be the answer. We must 
get at the causes. 

Perhaps this newer idea is best 
illustrated by a story from the New 
Testament. You will remember how 
the two disciples, Peter and John, 
were entering the Temple through 
the “Gate called Beautiful”. There 
was a crippled beggar seated near- 
by who was asking for alms. He 
caught the eye of the disciples and 
looked expectantly for a gift of 
money. Peter stopped, looked at 
this badly-maimed person, and 
said: “Silver and gold have I none, 
but that which I have give I to 
you. Rise up and walk!” The beg- 
gar leaped to his feet and jumped 
and shouted for joy. He was cured. 
Peter saw in a glance the problem 
of the beggar. The coins collected 
by the beggar did not really help 
him. They enabled him to eat, it is 
true, but his condition remained 


the same and would become worse 
as he was compelled to go on beg- 
ging as long as he lived. Peter saw 
the cause, for it was obvious to him 
that if the man were well and 
strong he could work and keep him- 
self. And so it was that Peter gave 
the greater gift—he gave that 
which would enable the beggar to 
become independent and _self-suf- 
ficient. 

Social workers are interested in 
the causes of problems, and know 
as with the beggar, that proper 
medical care and other help will 
restore many who are handicapped 
or ill. When we had reached this 
point in our thinking, some years 
ago, it was easy to see that case- 
work involved giving people the 
opportunity and services to over- 
come their difficulties. And in this 
idea, for a long time, we thought 
we had the answer to the whole 
matter of needs and_ problems. 
Caseworkers busied themselves 
finding jobs for those without them, 
securing medical care for the 
ill, and obeyed the precept to heal 
the sick, cure the lame, restore 
sight, find housing and homes for 
the homeless, furnish equipment, 
tools, training in order to rehabili- 
tate and bring people back to self- 
sufficiency. 

Deeper Problems 

We did not realize for some time 
that we were dealing only with the 
immediate or surface causes of 
problems. Caseworkers found many 
situations which did not seem to 
respond to this kind of treatment. 
Beggars who were healed of their 
infirmities still continued to beg. 
Some people who were helped to 


find jobs did not keep them; others 
who were helped to get medical 
care did not seem to become well 
nor to stay well; some homeless 
children did not fit into the good 
homes selected for them; some 
people provided with tools and 
training did not use them. Some 
homes were shattered and broken 
even when given all kinds of help; 
some people remained unhappy and 
misfits no matter how many things 
were done for them and with them. 

As_ caseworkers worked along 
they were puzzled by these prob- 
lems, but study and research con- 
tinued, mainly in the family wel- 
fare agencies. It became obvious 
that there must be other and deeper 
‘auses than the immediate ones 
with which we had been working. 
It was only about 30 years ago that 
the knowledge we sought became 
clear. There were other causes— 
much more involved and far more 
complicated. Such things as unem- 
ployment, bad health, poor hous- 
ing, and handicaps were simple 
compared with the deeper problems 
which plagued people. With almost 
frightening clarity, it became evi- 
dent to the scientifically-minded 
caseworker that  people’s — souls 
could be warped and_ twisted 
by bad experiences—their spirits 
broken and damaged to the extent 
that they could not use the help 
that was offered them. They could 
not help themselves, no matter how 
many opportunities were given 
them. 

This is hard for people inex- 
perienced or untrained in the field 
of social work to understand, be- 
cause these are intangible problems 








of the spirit and not things which 
can be seen or touched or handled. 
They are, however, the real, under- 
lying causes of serious personal and 
social problems. 

Strength and Confidence 

Modern professional casework 
has discovered the way to reach 
these needs of people, and has 
developed the methods necessary 
to restore such individuals to self- 
sufficiency and self-respect. It has 
been an exciting discovery and 
today there is sufficient evidence 
in the files of social agencies to 
prove the scientific correctness of 
these methods developed over the 
past 30 years or so. This modern, 
professional casework method is 
based on what we call ‘relation- 
ship”. Through an objective but 
warm, friendly and accepting atti- 
tude, and the skills learned in pro- 
fessional training by the caseworker, 
the person with problems finds 
someone whom he can trust, some- 
one with whom he feels he has 
worth, and he feels for the first 
time, perhaps, that he really counts 
for something. Slowly the warped 
and broken spirit can gain new 
strength and _ self-confidence, and 
the caseworker can help him back 
to where he feels the firm ground 
under his feet and to where he sees 
that he has a place in the com- 
munity and in the world. At that 
point he can use the opportunities 
open to him. 

Sometimes I am puzzled why we 
had to wait so long to discover and 
to use a professional relationship 
to solve people’s problems. Away 
back in the 18th century, the man 
we know as St. Vincent de Paul 
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in France explored the method and 
established at least a crude begin- 
ning. He was disturbed by the 
‘areless “almsgiving” that was 
going on at that time. He recog- 
nized that giving material assis- 
tance alone was not enough. He 
emphasized the importance, for 
those who were helping, to establish 
a true and dynamic relationship 
with those in trouble. Only through 
what he called “alms of good 
advice”, “moral support”, a “friend- 
ly helping relationship” in which 
the helper gave of himself as well as 
material goods, could people in 
difficulties be helped back to be- 
coming productive members of 
their community. 

The modern, skilled caseworker 
knows not only the possibilities of 
the new scientific methods but also 
the limitations. Some people have 
been too badly damaged by their 
experiences to even use a relation- 
ship with a caseworker. It cannot 
be claimed, therefore, that case- 
work methods can cure any and all 
personal and social problems. 

Not Only the Poor 

There is another discovery which 
has been made more recently and 
this may be startling to some of 
you. That is, whereas once we 
tended to think that only the 
“poor” or those in economic stress 
had problems which needed the 
attention of the caseworker, it is 
recognized now that personal and 
social problems are found wherever 
there are people. Families can be 
shaky and near the breaking point 
even though there is adequate in- 
come. People can be confused, dis- 
traught and suffering even though 
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they have money in their pockets. 
The result has been for family 
welfare agencies to set aside the 
older idea of helping only those 
in financial need, and to establish 
themselves as the place where any- 
one in the community who needs 
expert professional casework ser- 
vice can go. In our complex, 
modern society, there is need for a 
community casework service to any 
family which is endangered and at 
the point of disintegrating. As I 
said earlier, people today (men, 
women, children) are exposed to 
far more stresses and strains than 
the generations 40 or 50 years ago. 
Some Contrasts 

The problems coming to the 
family welfare agency today are 
very different from those at the 
turn of the century or even 25 years 
ago. Typical of the situations 
known to such an agency forty 
years ago would be something like 
this: 

A widowed mother with several 
young children and no means of 
support. She doesn’t know what to 
do. At that time there would be no 
mothers’ allowance, no social assis- 
tance nor any form of financial aid 
for such a plight. The family welfare 
agency in that earlier time would 
have tried to give a little help for 
a short period, in the form of food 
and clothing, while other arrange- 
ments were being made. Then the 
usual solution would have been to 
find the young mother a job and 
place her children away from her 
in an orphanage. Such a procedure 
would horrify us today. Everybody 
knows that children, if they are to 
develop to healthy maturity, 
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should remain in their own homes 
if it is at all possible. The family 
is the strength of our civilization 
and must be preserved. It is 
through broken and damaged 
homes that many of the soul-twist- 
ing experiences happen to people. 
So today we have programs of 
public financial aid which take care 
of the widowed mother and her 
young children who are without 
support. 

In contrast, typical of the prob- 
lems coming to the family welfare 
agency today would be something 
like this: 

A mother and father continually 
quarrelling, the home about to 
break up, an intelligent son of 13 
who is not getting along in school. 
The boy is beginning to steal at 
home and in school. He does not 
get along with other children. The 
mother has a bad case of eczema 
and the father takes to drinking 
at times, but this does not interfere 
with his earning power, which is 
good. The boy is sent to his grand- 
mother when conditions become too 
difficult in the home. She over-in- 
dulges him and criticizes his mother 
(her daughter-in-law) in his hear- 
ing. 

Such a situation, if help is not 
available, can result only in tragedy 
for both the parents and for the 
boy, and it is clear that it cannot 
be solved by giving financial aid. 
Probably it can be solved through 
long, skillful treatment by the pre- 
fessional caseworker forming a rela- 
tionship with each of these upset 
human beings and helping them 
to change their attitudes and their 








feelings about themselves and 
others. 
Social Casework 

That brings me to the last point 
I wish to make. To merely give 
financial aid, i.e. food, clothing and 
other necessities to people who 
need it, is a job which can be done 
by individuals who have a lot of 
good common sense, considerable 
practical knowledge and a humane 
attitude toward others. In the 
second place, to help people by 
finding jobs, procuring medical 
care, to give help in finding 
housing, by suggesting educa- 
tional opportunities and other 
kinds of environmental assistance, 
requires in addition more specific 
training including a knowledge of 
community resources, the use of 
such opportunities, and a consider- 
able understanding of human be- 
haviour. But to discover the deeper 
underlying causes of people’s prob- 
lems and then skillfully help folks 
straighten out their difficulties 
through the use of relationship re- 
quires a great deal of training. The 
profession has set a minimum stan- 
dard of two years of graduate uni- 
versity professional education for 
skilled social caseworkers. It is little 
enough training to learn the skills 
necessary to tackle the complicated 
and involved problems of modern 
living. It should be pointed out 
that some people need help with all 
these things: financial aid, re- 
sources for bettering their situa- 
tions and technical help with their 
deeper and more complicated prob- 
lems. The professional caseworker 
must be trained and ready to serve 
in all these ways. 


Time and Exceeding Care 

The work of family welfare agen- 
cies is the first line of defence in 
the prevention of far more costly 
human breakdowns which are 
bound to occur if the family is not 
strengthened and individuals are 
not helped with problems when 
they first appear. Because these 
newer methods of work do require 
great skill, because the help given 
must move slowly, because it takes 
time and exceeding care, the cost 
of such help for people’s problems 
is high. If a community wants such 
services, it must face the necessity 
of paying for them. Modern, scien- 
tific, professional social work has 
found the answers to many prob- 
lems. Whether the knowledge and 
skills are applied and used for the 
benefit of tottering families and 
distraught individuals depends 
upon whether the community un- 
derstands the need and is willing 
to pay the price. 

An Ancient Precept 

In closing, I would like to return 
to my original statement about the 
motives behind providing services 
to people. Whether we provide food 
and clothing to some one in want, 
or whether we provide the profes- 
sional casework services to those 
who need them, we still are moti- 
vated by the command to “feed 
the hungry.” The hunger for a 
place in life, for peace and happi- 
ness within oneself and within the 
family, for an opportunity to 
express oneself to the fullest of 
one’s capacity, is as great as the 
hunger for food. 








Securily... 


One of the best sources of 
security and contentment is 
your money in the bank. It 
is never too early to start a 


savings account. 


THE BANK OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 
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MILD OR MEDIUM 
PLAIN OR CORK TIP 





THE QUIET ONE 


This outstanding and unique 
67 minute feature film is now 
available in 16mm and can be 
rented from the Canadian 
Film Institute, 172 Wellington 
Street, Ottawa, for $12.50 a 
day. 

The film reveals with intense 
drama the tremendous mould- 
ing power that adults hold 
over the emotional health of 
children and the great waste 
of human values brought about 
through neglect or misuse of 
that power. 








Recreation in an Institution 


By SISTER BERNADETTE 


St. Agnes School, Winnipeg 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Welfare Council, 
Toronto, May 2, 1951 
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Tt. AcNnes School in Winnipeg 
is a residential grade and high 
school, conducted by the 


Sisters of the Good Shepherd, for 


emotionally disturbed girls between 
the ages of eleven and sixteen. At 
one time this institution was used 
for orphaned and dependent chil- 
dren and later as a shelter. Three 
vears ago it was decided to use 
it to meet the need for a centre 
giving specialized treatment to 
emotionally disturbed girls, as well 
as for diagnostic purposes. 

To carry out this change in 
policy many alterations were made 


in the building. It was redecorated 
to meet the needs and tastes of 
teen-age girls. The higher grades 
attend classes in the building, the 
lower grades go out to school. The 
staff is composed, in addition to 
the Sisters, of lay persons of both 
sexes and a lay social worker. 

The program of activity is very 
flexible, even in such details as 
attendance at meals. The girls are 
made to feel that the school 
rangements and_ activities are 
planned for them. This very 
flexibility makes it somewhat diffi- 
cult to describe the program. For 
example, Marjory is a girl who is so 
disturbed that her needs can only 
be met by arranging a program 
that lets her escape at times from 
planned activities. Because she was 
a wanderer, it is necessary to give 
her an outlet by sending her on 
errands, allowing her to shop, 
accompany others who need a 
companion, wear sloppy clothes, 
look and feel like a tramp if she 
wishes. This is so for other girls 
with different problems. While 
there must be over-all program- 
ming, it must lend itself at the 
same time, by its flexibility, to 
meeting particular individual needs. 

Rather than list the various acti- 
vities, I will try to describe briefly 
what goes on in the different 
rooms: 


ar- 


The large Rumpus Room is used 
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for Guide and Cadet Company 
gatherings, ballet and _ fencing 
classes, parties, mixed and other- 
wise, planned and carried out by 
the girls themselves, orchestra, glee 
club, folk and square dancing, dra- 
matics, roller skating, badminton, 
volley ball, movies, various games, 
and as a general recreation room 
where the girls can initiate their 
own activities and play. 

The Domestic Science Room, 
apart from its regular use, often 
takes on the appearance of a big 
kitchen in any home. An afternoon, 
evening, or recreation period may 
be spent in cooking, preparing 
special dishes—perhaps Ukrainian 
or other national dishes—, a Dag- 
wood Sandwich party, or just a 
batch of cookies to munch on. In 
one corner is a washing and ironing 
unit where the girls can do their 
personal laundry. In a school for 
teen-age girls this is one of the 
busiest corners, humming with such 
activities pressing, spotting, 
blocking sweaters, and so on. 

The School Room is used for 
regular classes from 8.30 to 11.00 
a.m. and 1.00 to 3.30 p.m. At other 
times the girls use it freely. Art 
classes may be held there when 
they are not held in the Craft 
Room or out of doors. The girls use 
it to work on their hobbies, to read, 
study, or write letters. Many of 
the girls have found Pen Pals 
through the United Nations Cor- 
respondence Department and have 
been writing to boys and girls in 
other countries for over two years. 

In the Craft Room a wide variety 
of crafts are available to the girls, 
among them leather work, shell- 
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craft, weaving, wood carving, fret- 
work, many kinds of needlework, 
Dresden craft, making stuffed toys, 
and many others. The girls are 
encouraged to have hobbies and 
most of them have at least one, 
such as making ship models, dress- 
ing dolls in period costumes, col- 
lecting stamps, coins, perfume 
bottles, keeping scrap books, pho- 
tography, and so on. 

The Music Room provides vio- 
lins, cellos, guitars, trumpets, 
trombones, clarinets and pianos. 
The girls are encouraged to choose 
any instrument that appeals to 
them; once they have made their 
decision we insist that they stick 
to it. With few exceptions, all the 
girls play some instrument. 

The Living Room is used just 
like a living room in any home. 
Here the girls read, play games, 
listen to the radio, play records, 
dance, do mending, work on hob- 
bies, do embroidery or other fancy- 
work, play the piano, sing, or just 
curl up on a chesterfield and 
snooze. The girls are given free 
time to use just as they like. 

There is a large Library in the 
building to which books suitable 
for the group are constantly being 
added. The girls go out to the pub- 
lic libraries and St. Paul’s College 
Library. Magazines such as Senior 
Prom, Seventeen, Catholic Miss, 
and others suited to teen agers are 
subscribed to. The girls are allowed 
to select magazines with the under- 
standing that we want them to 
learn to choose good reading 
material. This provides occasion 
for many interesting discussions. 

The girls make use of the corner 








drug store and Chip Shop much 
as other teen agers do, for cokes 
and little purchases. They do their 
own shopping, alone or under 
supervision, attend ballets, movies, 
plays, operettas, and other enter- 
tainments provided by the com- 
munity. Once a month they visit 
home, if that tie is to be main- 
tained, or else a prospective foster 
home or the homes of friends or 
relatives. These visits are always 
cleared with the placement agency. 

After staff, the program is the 
most important factor in an insti- 
tution, especially an - institution 
such as ours. It becomes what 
diagnostic and therapeutic equip- 
ment are to a_ hospital. In St. 
Agnes’ School the staff are doing 
a repair job on the personalities of 
emotionally disturbed children, and 
the means we use is programming. 
Just as it is of no use to relieve a 
headache by taking a_ sedative 
without finding out and treating 
what caused it, it is pointless to 
attempt to handle surface beha- 
viour unless the underlying cause is 
discovered and treated also. 

Programming is a means of treat- 
ment. It is never used just to pro- 
vide relief for the staff, to give the 
children superficial conformity, or 
to keep them active and busy and 
so out of mischief. Used with flexi- 
bility it is a means of diagnosing 
and treating the individual prob- 
lems of a particular child. 

Eve, for example, was a real problem. 
She had been tried in the receiving home, 
The Children’s Home of Winnipeg, and 
several foster homes. She was untidy, bel- 
ligerent, hostile, and treated everyone as 


an enemy. She seemed to feel that everyone 
thought her horrible and was determined 
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to live up to this impression. Underneath 
Eve was most unhappy, but the only recog- 
nition she had been able to get up till then 
was through terrorizing everyone by her 
behaviour. At St. Agnes’, Eve became in- 
terested in ballet and was soon spending 
whole evenings practising ballet or just 
dancing to ballet records. The ballet teacher 
was quick to point her out as having the 
most graceful arm movements, asking the 
others to try to copy her. For perhaps the 
first time in her life Eve met with admira- 
tion and experienced a new kind of recogni- 
tion through being praised. She continued 
to excel; the other girls recognized her 
ability as a dancer. Soon a marked change 
was noticed in Eve; her whole character 
softened, she took an _ interest in her 
appearance, began to enjoy music and 
other activities. The social workers who 
had known her before now marvel at the 
change. 

Because of the very nature of 
their difficulties, these children 
cannot be handled on an intellec- 
tual or verbal level. They must, 
at least in the beginning, be 
handled on an active level. They 
have shown themselves not amen- 
able to either case work or foster 
home care. This is true in all cases. 
Every child in an institution has 
needs that must be met in a special 
way. Programming must be planned 
to include satisfaction of the indi- 
vidual needs of each child. 

To illustrate this we might take Mary. 
She was a very withdrawn child. The 
social worker at placement said she had 
been trying for over a year to. break 
through her shell, but without success. After 
admission she continued to isolate herself 
from everyone, refused to talk, would: sit 
in a corner or go off by herself into another 
room. Sometimes she read but took no 
interest in any of the activities of the 
others. When the skating rink was made, 
Mary would manage to slip away alone, 
take an old pair of skates, and go out and 
skate by herself. One day the group dis- 
covered that she could figure-skate. They 





were filled with enthusiasm and called me 
out to watch her pirouette. We all 
marvelled. Mary was recognized as the best 
skater in the school. For the first time since 
placement her expression changed and she 
smiled. Little by little she came out of 
herself, asked if she could have a_ better 
pair of skates. She had never spoken so 
many words before. Soon she was making 
a scrap book; the girls and staff saved 
skating pictures for her. From talking about 
skating we were able eventually to discuss 
other things and finally her problems with 
her. At last Mary is able to talk with the 
case worker; she has also entered into the 
other activities of the group. 

The idea behind all programming 
at St. Agnes’ is to meet the needs 
of the group and of the individuals 
in it. We consider it vital that 
programming be geared to the 
changing phases in the children’s 
development. Through program- 
ming we can accept them as they 
are, even when they are quite 
primitive, with the hope of redirect- 
ing them. We even go along with 
them, hoping through our program 
to change their tastes for the 
better. For instance, we permit the 
girls to read some comic books with 
the motive of gradually awakening 
their interest in better reading. 

Through programming we pro- 
vide the child with a means of 
experiencing achievement and suc- 
cess and thus expanding her per- 
sonality. Most of the children 
come to us with a_ background 
loaded with failure. Their parents 
have failed, their home has failed, 
they have in most instances failed 
to get along in a previous place- 
ment. 


Mildred was such a child. She was enure- 
tic, had failed in several foster homes, failed 
to get along with other children, failed at 
school. She had such a fear of failure that 
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she had given up trying. Mildred liked music 
and would look on longingly while the other 
girls played, but would not attempt to play 
herself, certain that she would fail. After 
much encouragement she tried to play a 
few notes on the trumpet. Having a good 
ear, she soon succeeded and everyone ap- 
plauded. In no time she had caught up to 
and surpassed the other trumpet player in 
the orchestra. No one was more surprised 
than Mildred that she had succeeded in 
something. Soon she showed marked im- 
provement all along the line; her enuresis 
disappeared. Now she has learned to accept 
her inability along certain without 
worrying. 
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Our programming is also inten- 
ded to provide release from un- 
desirable tensions. For instance, 
Dorothy found expression for her 
aggressiveness when she took up 
fencing. Barbara’s destructive ten- 
dencies found release in wood 
carving. We are able to turn hostile 
feelings into emotionally satisfying 
activities. 

In the beginning, these emotion- 
ally disturbed children rely on the 
highly active type of program. 
They are retarded so much that 
they get their greatest satisfaction 
from motor activity. We begin by 
satisfying them on this level, gradu- 
ally raising it to where they can 
accept activities on a more intel- 
lectual level. Marion, for example, 
was so active that she could not 
sit still but bounced from chair 
to chair. We provided her with 
roller skates, later graduated her 
to fencing. Now she can get satis- 
faction from dramatics and music. 


On admission the girls usually 
have a very narrow and shallow 
field of interest, mainly movies and 
comics of the more morbid type 
which are often only a means of 








escape from reality. In developing 
new interests even the school room 
can be used in the treatment 
program. One day a party of 
guides were visiting the school and 
a game of Twenty Questions was 
organized. The St. Agnes girls 
found themselves completely at a 
disadvantage. Many of the ques- 
tions were geographical and they 
knew so little that they could not 
hold their own. After that we 
organized special projects in the 
school room relating to world affairs 
and subscribed to geographical 
magazines. Now the girls can enter 
such games without fear. 

All these children have among 
their difficulties feelings of rejec- 
tion and unhappiness. It is only 
through a continual program which 
provides scope for development 
and constructive satisfaction that 
we can hope to reclaim them so 
that they may become useful mem- 
bers of society. We also have in 
mind the need of providing interests 
which the girls can carry over after 
they leave the institution. Many 
of these children, after they leave 
us, will have to depend for their 
satisfactions to a large extent on 
their own inner strengths and 
abilities. It is our aim and hope 
that the new skills they have 
learned and the interests they 
have developed will help them 
make a more satisfactory adjust- 
ment in their homes and _ neigh- 
bourhoods. 

Programming at St. Agnes has 
a diagnostic as well as a treatment 
value. For example, Joan came to 
us, a quiet well-behaved, capable 
girl who for some reason just did 
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not get along in foster homes. 
While she was playing cards it was 
discovered that Joan had some 
very subtle and clever ways of 
cheating, and we later found that 
this was carried over into other 
things that she did. Often she was 
able to manoeuvre so cleverly that 
others were blamed for her dis- 
honesty. This discovery proved 
very helpful to the case worker in 
solving Joan’s difficulties. Natur- 
ally good qualities are also dis- 
covered through programming. 

Programming activities outside 
the institution where controls are 
more relaxed has great value for 
diagnosing, and for revealing at 
what stage a child may be in the 
process of adjustment. Sending a 
girl on a visit, often back to her 
old environment, gives us an oppor- 
tunity to observe her reactions: 
strengths and weaknesses are 
brought out. For this reason as 
well as others, all programming 
does not take place within the insti- 
tution. Cadet and Youth Organi- 
zations in the different parishes 
afford the girls an opportunity of 
attending mixed gatherings. Evers 
summer they go to Caddy Lake 
Camp, they attend swimming 
classes at the Y.W.C.A. regularly, 
and so on. These activities are a 
bridge from the institution to the 
community. It is not the aim at 
St. Agnes to divorce the children 
from the community; but, rather 
to direct them back into it. 

One of the predominant charac- 
teristics of these children is their 
mistrust of adults. Any type of 
authority, limitation or control is 





viewed with hostility, because to 
them it simply means that the 
adults are against them. Through 
activities and recreation, the child 
is offered the simplest form of all 
personal relationships. When an 
activity has captured a girl’s in- 
terest and she is experiencing satis- 
faction, the adult as such recedes 
into the background, becoming 
merely a person who is sharing an 


accepting the staff member. When 
her guards are down chance 
remarks may be dropped that will 
help us to know and understand 
her better. She comes to realize 
that if we can share in a pleasurable 
activity we may also be able to 
understand and help out in a 
difficulty. The rapport thus gained 
can be carried over into other 
activities, and we can begin to 





interesting experience. At that achieve the mental health and 
moment the girl finds herself emotional well-being of the child. 





GERONTOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


Sa second International Gerontological Congress, held in St. Louis, September 
9 to 14, 1951, brought together people from 52 countries to share their ideas and 
begin to coordinate their efforts in the field of old age. The President of the 
Congress was Dr. E. V. Cowdry, Cancer Research, Washington University 
School of Medicine, and the program was arranged in four sections — Biology 
and Medicine; Sociology, Psychology, Education and Religion; Economics, 
Employment and Welfare; Medical Services, Hygiene and Housing. A significant 
session on the inter-relationships between the different fields of gerontology was 
held on the last day of the Congress. 

Seven Canadians got together for lunch one day and were interested to find 
that one of our number, Dr. Anna Kora of Montreal, is on a three year 
travelling fellowship in the field of Geriatrics. From discussions with delegates 
we got the impression that this fellowship is the first of its kind. 

Volume Six of the Journal of Gerontology contains abstracts of all papers 
read at the Congress. 


Or — 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL 
WORK 
To Annual Meeting of the AASSW will be held in New York in January 


1952. The program is being built around the “Hollis Report” (Social Work 
Education in the United States, by Ernest Hollis and Alice Taylor, scheduled 
for early publication by Oxford Press) and the report of the curriculum com- 
mittee of the Association. 

A new body, The Council on Social Work Education, will be formally 
established by a constitutional convention of the creating groups—the schools 
of social work, the social work membership organizations, and the operating 
agencies—to be held in New York in advance of the meeting of the AASSW. The 
Association of Schools will have five representatives at this convention: Helen 
Wright, John Kidneigh, Benjamin Youngdahl, Katharine Kendall and Stuart 
Jaffary. Dr. Jaffary of Toronto was named in order to give Canada representation 
in this group. 
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ABOUT 


John E. Robbins left 
Ottawa on November 15, 
on his way to Lebanon 


to take charge of educational and 
welfare activities for the relief and 
works agency for Palestine refugees, 
en the aegis of UNESCO, begin- 
December 1. Dr. Robbins, who 
“a played a quiet but vigorous part 
in community life in Canada, was a 
member of the Board of Governors 
of Carleton College and he has been 
very active in building up the College 
to its present status as an important 
educational institution. His _profes- 
sional position in Ottawa was that 
of director of the educational and 
information services division of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Con Ashby has been appointed 
acting executive director of the 
Edmonton Council of Community 
Services. Mr. Ashby came to Edmon- 
ton from the Family Service Bureau 
of United Charities of Chicago. He 
has a master’s degree from the 
School of Social Service Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago. 

Olive Zeron for six years executive 
director of the Ottawa YWCA, is 
going to Windsor on January 1 to 


become executive director of the 
Joint YMCA and YWCA there. 
Mary Hamilton, M.S.W. (New 


York), is moving up from the pro- 
gram directorship to succeed Miss 
Zeron. A. M. (“Kirk”) Kirkpatrick, 
former director of the Windsor Y, 
has gone to study at the School of 
Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Joseph E. Laycock began his new 
duties as secretary of the child and 
family welfare division and research 
consultant of the Ottawa Council of 
Social Agencies on November 16. 
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From March 24 he will also 
be Associate Professor of 
Public Welfare on a_part- 
time basis at the School of Social 
Welfare, St. Patrick’s College, Uni- 
versity of Ottawa. 

Bernard Berger and Gilda T. 
Stone have joined the staff of the 
Jewish Vocational Service of To- 
as field representative and 
vocational counselor respectively. Mr. 
Berger was formerly assistant director 
of the Canadian Association for 
Labour Zion. Miss Stone is a recent 
graduate of the University of To- 
ronto in psychology. 

Constance I. Young is the new 
executive director of the Travellers’ 
Aid Association. Since 1945 she has 
been secretary of the National Girls 
Work Board of the _ Religious 
Educational Council of Canada. 

Staff changes at the McGill Uni- 
versity School of Social Work: 
Roger Marier’s appointment, as 
associate professor of social work 
with responsibility for teaching 
public welfare and for some research, 
has already been mentioned in this 
column. Florence Christie, formerly 
supervisor of field work, has been 
promoted to be assistant professor of 
social work, replacing Dorothy 
Aikin who is now on the faculty of 
the University of Chicago School of 
Social Service Administration. Mrs. 
Dorothy Freeman replaces Barbara 
Judkins, now at the University of 
California, as assistant professor with 
responsibility for the psychiatric 
social work sequence. Helen Tuck 
has become assistant professor in 
charge of the medical social work 
sequence, in place of Mrs. Elledge, 
who is on the faculty of the School 
of Social Work at Denver Univer- 








sity. Miss Tuck has been case work 
supervisor in the social service de- 
partment, Women’s Pavilion, Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Montreal; this 
year she completed her thesis and 
received the degree of M.S.W. at 
McGill. The three positions left 
vacant last year by the departure of 
Miss Aikin, Mrs. Elledge and Miss 
Judkins have thus been filled, and in 
addition a new part-time position 
has been created in the area of public 
welfare. 


Dr. Maleolm Taylor, for the past 
two years secretary and director of 
research for the Saskatchewan Health 
Survey Committee, has moved to the 
University of Toronto, to be assistant 
professor of political science in the 
Department of Political Econoiny 
and special lecturer in the School of 
Hygiene. 

Betty Graham has rejoined the 
staff of the Children’s Aid Society 
of York County as executive assistant, 
after studying at the University of 
Southern California for the past year 
and receiving her master’s degree 
there. 

Many staff members of the Sas- 
katchewan Department of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation have re- 
turned to their posts after educa- 
tional leave. The following have 
been studying for the master’s de- 
gree: L. Culham, supervisor of 
adoptions, Child Welfare Branch; 
D. Duitman, child welfare worker 
in the City of Prince Albert; and 
L. Gerrie, a supervisor of child care 
in the Child Welfare Branch. Others 
who have been studying for the 
bachelor’s degree are: Miss Prowse, 
who is doing adoption work in 
Regina; A. Clements, child welfare 
worker in North Battleford; M. 
McKechnie, rural child welfare 
worker in Regina; and A. Clarke, 
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who is doing child welfare and cor- 
rections work in Moose Jaw. 


Dr. F. W. Hanley, director of the 
Regina Mental Health Clinic, has 
taken on new duties as_ clinical 
director of Munroe Wing in the 
General Hospital, Regina. Dr. Gor- 
don Russon has become assistant 
director of the Clinic. 

Miss Margaret Heseltine is the 
first social welfare worker to be 
appointed in Saskatchewan by the 
Indian Affairs Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration. 
Her job will be to work with the 
16,000 Indians who live in Saskat- 
chewan’s eight Indian agencies. One 
of her responsibilities will be to help 
keep children in school until they are 
old enough for good employment. 

Miss N. D. Fidler, director of the 
Metropolitan School of Nursing, 
Windsor, Ontario, has been ap- 
pointed to the Dominion Council of 
Health. The Dominion Council of 
Health is composed of the deputy 
ministers of health or the _ chief 
medical officers of the 10 provinces, 
and five other persons representing 
labor, agriculture, medical research, 
English-speaking women and French- 
speaking women. In recent years the 
representative of English- speaking 
women has been someone trained in 
nursing. The Council meets in Ot- 
tawa twice a year to discuss current 
health problems and to work out 
common approaches to them. Miss 
Fidler, whose appointment is for a 
three-year term, succeeds Miss Eliza- 
beth Smellie, Ottawa. 


Dr. Frederick D. Mott, who re- 
signed in October as deputy minister 
of health for Saskatchewan, has been 
appointed by the United Mine 
Workers welfare and retirement fund 
as medical administrator of the three 
Memorial Hospital Associations 








which are to build 10 hospitals in 
soft coal mining areas. 

S. D. Denman of Montreal was 
appointed in October as_ personal 
adviser to the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare on civil defence 
planning and organization. He will 
also act as special assistant to F. F. 
Worthington, federal civil defence 
coordinator. 

Dr. E. C. Smith, Director of the 
School of Social Work at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, is back on the 
job again after spending six months 
early this year doing research in 
education for the Gold Coast Gov- 
ernment. He has many interesting 
stories to tell about his experiences 
and observations there. 

On December 1 Edna Osborne, 
who has been assistant director of 


the Child Welfare Branch, Saskat- 
chewan Department of Social Wel- 
fare and Rehabilitation, joined the 
staff of the Manitoba School of Social 
Work as student supervisor of a field 
work unit in the Winnipeg City 
Welfare Department. 

Gordon R. Foster, K.C., Judge of 
the Family Court of the County of 
Simcoe and formerly Superintendent 
of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Simcoe County, has announced that 
Dickson E. Taylor will become a 
probation officer of the Simcoe 
County Family Court as soon as the 
appointment is made by the Ontario 
Attorney-General. Mr. Taylor will 
be associated in the probation ser- 
vices with Frank S. Dingman, who 
has been a probation officer since 
1949. 


What the Council is Doing 


The Community Chests and 
Councils Division held a one day 
workshop in Brantford at the 
end of last month. Fund raising 
was discussed by Murray P. 
Johnston of Oshawa and E. I. 
Birnbaum of Guelph, both 
seasoned chest campaign chair- 
men. Robert Willson of Stude- 
baker Motors, Hamilton, spoke 
on public relations. Community 
planning was covered by Carl 
Birchard, Ottawa Council of 
Social Agencies, and Jack 
Anguish, associate Division secre- 
tary . . . Three Division com- 
mittees met in Toronto Nov 30 
and Dec. 1: public relations, the 
national executive, and the com- 
mittee on labour participation. 
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The mid-winter meeting of the 
Division will be held in Toronto 


Jan. 25-6, 1952. 

oe 
The Council’s Public Welfare 
Division has set up a Committee 
on Unemployment Insurance with 
Prof. J. Finkelman of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Law School as 
chairman. Mr. Finkelman’ was 
chairman of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board for some years. 
One matter the committee plans 
to look at is how municipal welfare 
officers and the local staff of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion can help each other and it will 
also consider the recommendations 
regarding unemployment insurance 
made in the Division’s Public Assis- 


tance Report which, by the way, is 
still in draft form and is being 
widely circulated for discussion. 


Some of the reasons for this 
year’s higher Red Feather cam- 
paign objectives were discussed 
over CBC NEWS ROUNDUP 
recently by David Crawley, the 
Council’s public information 
director. He said higher salaries 
and other administrative costs, 
the increasing number of old 
people, and the growing demand 
and need for social services are 
making boosted campaign targets 
inevitable. 
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A very successful meeting on the 
needs of the aged was held in Three 
Rivers late in October under the 
auspices of the Council’s French 
Commission. It was chaired by 
Mr. M. Laurin, judge of the Three 
Rivers social welfare court. Princi- 
pal speakers were Dr. Paul Parrot, 
Quebec City, director of the pro- 
vincial vital statistics branch; Dr. 
F. Coté, Sanatorium Prévost, Mon- 
treal; Sister Carmen René, S.G.M.., 
Association des Services Hospi- 
taliers de Québec; Sister Maurice 
de la Présentation, Petites Soeurs 
de l’Assomption, Montreal; Fran- 
coise Marchand, Montréal; Aline 
Blais, Lévis; Alexandre Ouimet, 
Montreal; and Marie Hamel of the 
Council staff. One of the most 
interesting suggestions made at the 
meeting was that clinics be set up 
for the “over 40’s” so that the 
physical and emotional problems 
of aging could be discussed and 
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explained _ before 
serious. 


they became 


Ever since Mrs. Kaspar Fraser 
became Council president she 
has been working to build up 
the feeling of solidarity between 
the widely separated members 
of the Council. To this end she 
has made a number of trips to 
meet members and to exchange 
ideas with them about the Coun- 
cil’s organization and_ service. 
The latest in this series of trips 
was to the Atlantic provinces last 
month. Mrs. Fraser and R. E. G. 
Davis, executive director, held 
two meetings there, one in Hali- 
fax and the other in Saint John. 
Marshall Wilson arranged the 
first, David Reevey the second. 
Incidentally, this problem of the 
relative isolation of certain 
group of members is not easy 
to solve, in spite of the 40,000 
miles of travelling that is done 
each year by the staff. 
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The first pamphlet in a series 
on staff development is now avail- 
able. It was written for the Coun- 
cil’s Personnel Committee by a 
group chaired by Miss Lillian 
Thomson of the National YWCA. 
It is called A PROGRAM OF 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT; costs 
25 cents Two thousand 
copies of “Aidons Nous Les Parents 
Adoptifs”, a reprint from the Coun- 
cil’s magazine BIEN ETRE 
SOCIAL CANADIEN, were sold 
recently in one order. This is the 
largest single sale on record in our 
Publications Department. 





“A Pioneer Project”, printed in our January 15, 1951, issue described the beginnings of 


a recreational program for senior citizens in Winnipeg. This article tells how the program 
has grown beyond the pilot project with which it started. 


By MARY ELIZABETH BAYER 


Executive Secretary, Central 


N THE year since it was estab- 
lished the “Pioneer Social 
Club” in Winnipeg has become 

an established and popular centre 
for sixty senior citizens who meet 
regularly on Thursday afternoons. 
Armed with the valuable experience 
gained in forming this club the 
Senior Citizens’ Recreation Com- 
mittee approached a newly 
organized community club in the 
central area of the city, to see what 
could be done for other senior citi- 
zens, but by that time it was May, 
and the CVB along with everybody 
else in Winnipeg, gave its full atten- 
tion to the flood. The Pioneer Social 
Club gave magnificent service 
during the time their centre was 
engaged in flood work, and proved 
that they are useful and loyal mem- 
bers of the club and the communi- 
ty. When the flood became so much 
water under the bridge, the regular 
work gradually took shape and 
normaley returned. 

The second project, more ambi- 
tious because it was located in a 
heavily populated area, was started. 
Its growth was rapid and dramatic 
in that its nucleus was a tightly- 
knit little group known as the 
“Senate”, a number of elderly men 
who used to meet in a nearby park 
to pass the time of day and discuss 
this and that. The “Senate” proved 


Volunteer Bureau, Winnipeg 


its flexibility by relinquishing its 
autonomy and merging with the 
larger group. The first meeting was 
of sixteen men and women, the next 
of twenty-six, the next twenty-nine; 
then there were sixty and then 
eight-five. The weekly membership 
now is anywhere from eighty or 
ninety to a hundred and twenty on 
special party-days. Six volunteers 
help with the program and the 


refreshments; they in turn are 
helped by club members. This 
group calls itself the “Happy 


Seniors Club”, and in addition to 
the large Wednesday meeting, a 
discussion group gets together on 
Monday afternoons, and the Glee 
Club meets on Friday afternoons. 

The “Happy Seniors” have 
donated funds to the Community 
Club for blinds for the windows, 
for prizes for the Carnival; the 
ladies have been knitting for the 
Red Cross, and some of the gentle- 
men have been helping build cup- 
boards for the craft room. The 
“Happy Seniors” Executive meets 
once a month to decide policy, 
plan programs and report general 
progress. 

Three other Community Clubs 
have opened Senior Citizens Clubs, 
and all are showing typical en- 
thusiasm for the project as a most 
worthwhile venture. The most 
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recent addition is situated near a 
Veterans’ Home, and the club hopes 
to bring in some of the residents 
of the home to participate in their 
program. One of the newer clubs 
has a volunteer who acts as inter- 
preter for various racial groups 
represented among the member- 
ship. CVB volunteers planned a 
tour to the Conservatory for this 
Club recently, and nearly called the 
whole thing off when the day 
turned out to be terribly cold, with 
a near-blizzard. The volunteers 
were surprised that not only did 
the entire membership turn out but 
there were a couple of extra guests 
as well! 

In response to a number of re- 


quests, the Central Volunteer 
Bureau. organized a_ course for 


volunteers working with Senior 
Citizens in a_ recreation setting. 
Included in the course, which 
consisted of five afternoon sessions 
given by Miss Anne DuMoulin, 
professor of Group Work at the 
School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, were topics 
such as “The needs of senior citi- 
zens and how leisure time activities 
may help these needs,” practices 
and procedures, financing, intake, 
program planning, self-government, 
special-interest groups, community 
resources, the role of volunteer 
leaders, and the carry-over value of 
the group program. 

The course was well attended 
both by those already working with 
senior citizens and those interested 
in starting » recreation program. 
In one case, the Senior Citizens 
Club paid the registration fee for 
three of their volunteers to take 





the course. It has become increas- 
ingly evident that the volunteers 
are key people in the project; their 
performances set the pace for the 
success of the group. The CVB is 
interested in any and all volunteers 
in the community, and high stan- 
dards of service can only be main- 
tained by well-trained, dependable 
and enthusiastic volunteers. The 
special skills required in working 
with senior citizens can be learned, 
and the Bureau is convinced that 
training courses provide one answer 
to the need for these skills. 

A handbook or manual is in final 
stages of preparation. It includes 
the above material together with 
detailed information about com- 
munity resources, and further sug- 
gestions about games, projects, 
special interests and similar infor- 
mation. It is intended as a guide 
book for volunteers and _ officers 
of clubs. One section of it deals 
with “The role of the professional 
worker;” it has become increasingly 
evident that there is constant need 
for a group work consultant to help 
the volunteers in their everyday 
planning, programs and problems. 

One of the projects being mooted 
at present is a city-wide Hobby 
Show for all Senior Citizens, and 
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tentative suggestions have been 
greeted with enthusiasm. The show 
would include displays of all sorts 
of hobbies, and is likely to bring 
to light a great variety of talent 
and skill. There are encouraging 
indications that the clubs are re- 
vitalizing their members, who are 
beginning to realize that they are 
not the discards of society, but 
honoured citizens with a continuing 
contribution to make. 


Relationships between the 


various clubs are informal; the 
members visit around, and the 


volunteers, who came to know one 
another through the _ training 
course, are learning from one 
another and discussing their ex- 
periences and problems, sometimes 
sharing volunteer entertainers. 
Some of the Senior Citizens have 
made the rounds of all the clubs, 
and generally choose their own as 
the “best of all”. Limits have to 
be placed on the residential area 
in which the members may reside, 


and the community club  boun- 


daries serve this purpose to a 
certain extent. 
Referrals have been made to 


welfare agencies in several cases 
when need was seen and reported 
by the volunteers, and it is clear 
that the club can serve in this capa- 
city in ever-expanding proportions, 
as the volunteers on the job get to 
know the members and their prob- 
lems. One major service is rendered 
through the Sick-Visiting Commit- 
tees, who call on absentees during 
the week, and take greetings from 
their club, 

As the project expands it is 
necessary to keep the standards 
high. The aim is still to provide a 
good recreational program for every 
senior citizen in the community, 
and to do it through self-determin- 
ing groups of senior citizens aided 
by volunteers. It is a project which 
has proven its worth on a small 
scale and which shows every sign 
of meeting continued success. 


COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL 
MEMBERS 


January 12, 1952—TInstitute on Chests and Councils, under the auspices of the 


French Commission and the Community Chests and Councils Division, 


Canadian Welfare Council. Granby, Quebec. 





January 25-6, 1952. 


Midwinter meeting of the Community Chests and Councils 


Division, Canadian Welfare Council, King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 


February 17-24.—Brotherhood Week, sponsored by the Canadian Conference of 


Christians and Jews. 


See also outside back cover for dates of important conferences. 


Welfare Councils In Middle-Sized Cities 


The following two articles (adapted from papers given at the Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Welfare Council in Toronto last May) give the views of two experienced 
workers, one in the west, the other in the east. We hope they will bring some comment 
from readers. One point of difference between the experience of the two writers is that the 
first has worked in a welfare council which is separate from the community chest and the 
second in one which is amalgamated with the chest. Either arrangement has its merits. 
We should like to hear what other readers have to say about the advantages of separate 


or of combined chests and councils. 


I. Some General Observations 


By HAZELDINE BISHOP 


Formerly of the Edmonton Council of Community Services 


CCEPTANCE as the social wel- 
fare planning body of the 
community may, I think, 

be safely taken for granted as the 
objective of all councils these days, 
regardless of the size of the com- 
munity served. Moreover, it seems 
an objective which few councils 
have truly achieved. 

It has been suggested that I dis- 
cuss the development of councils in 
“smaller cities” in relation to this 
broad objective. For our purposes 
I have rather arbitrarily chosen to 
regard as the “smaller cities” those 
having populations between 50,000 
and 250,000 people. Since my com- 
munity of approximately 150,000 
lies between these extremes, per- 
haps my remarks may be considered 
as presenting an experience which 
may apply, with modifications, to 
most centres within the range selec- 
ted. 

There seem to be a number ot 
characteristics of smaller cities 
which have an important bearing 
upon their councils’ development 
and methods. Some of these are 
factors which seriously limit, while 


others considerably enlarge, a coun- 
cil’s opportunities for working effec- 
tively for the whole community’s 
welfare. 

By way of illustration consider 
these: first of all, in the smaller 
city the volunteer method of help- 
ing people in trouble prevails to a 
much greater extent than in the 
larger centres where organized 
social agencies have had longer to 
develop and prove themselves. 
Professional social workers, using a 
more scientific, analytical approach 
to social problems, are therefore 
still rather suspect and in conse- 
quence there are likely to be few of 
them. 

Second, much of the welfare work 
in the community is still largely 
carried on by service clubs, frater- 
nal organizations, women’s groups, 
and church organizations, in small 
“bits and pieces” rather than as 
parts or departments of broad 
agency programs. 

Third, the fund-raising body or 
community chest, which almost 
always exists where there is a 
council, is relatively young in years 








and may tend to think it has fairly 
well completed its job when it has 
collected the money and distributed 
it to the best of its ability among 
the member organizations. 

Where this is so, the chest may 
have little feeling of direct respon- 
sibility for helping and encouraging 
its agencies to improve the quality 
of their services, or for assisting 
new services needed by the com- 
munity to become available. This 
being the case the importance of 
the council, upon which the chest 
should depend for help in this area 
of its work, is probably not too 
thoroughly appreciated either. In 
consequence, the chest may view 
the financial needs of the council 
as regrettable “overhead” and not 
as money well and economically 
spent in helping to give the com- 
munity the best possible services. 

Fourth, having a smaller, some- 
what homogeneous population, the 
smaller city provides easier and 
more ready access to civic and 
and other governmental and key 
officials, which is a great asset. 

Fifth, press and radio coverage 
of the activities and plans of local 
organizations and community affairs 
generally, is usually more complete 
than in larger urban centres. This 
of course council im- 
measurably in gauging areas of 
community interest and concern 
as these develop, and also in secur- 
ing generous publicity for council 
work. 

In such a setting how may a 
council proceed to gain acceptance 
as the community welfare planning 
body? The starting point is to 
establish a council which is as 
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representative as possible of all 
elements of the community, and 
which brings into full participating 
membership all organizations great 
and small which have any interest 
in promoting the general social wel- 
fare of the community. These 
would include not only the so- 
called “operating” agencies—many 
of which may be entirely volun- 
teer in operational methods and 
outlook—but also the civic im- 
provement, labour, business, and 
professional groups usually to be 


found in large numbers in_ the 
smaller city. 
In addition, place should be 


made for interested individuals as 
council members-at-large. Repre- 
sentation from the community chest 
board of directors and budget com- 
mittee is also very desirable if it 
can be arranged. 

Such an all-embracing council 
probably includes within its mem- 
bership as many organizations, if 
not more, than the council in the 
larger city. The persons through 
whom these organizations are repre- 
sented on the council are practic- 
ally all volunteers, busy people 
without much experience in the 
operation of welfare programmes, 
anxious to learn better ways of 
providing for the welfare needs of 
their city, wanting to do a good 
job of whatever they undertake, 
and expecting to do it in a reason- 
able length of time. They require 
therefore a good deal of informa- 
tion, counsel, and other assistance. 
Since there are relatively few 
experienced or trained people em- 
ployed in welfare agencies in the 
smaller city, the council cannot 





expect to get much _ professional 
help from that source. The council 
itself must make ample provision 
for qualified staff. In the smaller 
city this is sometimes difficult, 
particularly if the chest does not 
realize the council’s importance and 
is reluctant to allocate the funds 
necessary. 

Further, I am inclined to believe 
that the council which operates as 
a completely autonomous organiza- 
tion separate from the chest or 
fund-raising body (provided it is 
adequately staffed) is in a some- 
what better position to secure 
community-wide participation, un- 
derstanding and support, than the 
council which is directly tied into 
the chest structure. Certainly it is 
very much easier for the separate 
council to enlist the active partici- 
pation of non-chest organizations, 
without which no council can hope 
to do an effective community wel- 
fare planning job. 

But it absolutely essential 
under such circumstances that 
cordial and close working relation- 
ships with the chest be developed 
and maintained. Inter-locking board 
and committee membership pro- 
vides one means of ensuring good 
liaison. 

With council membership 
diversified as it is in the smaller 
city, there is, of course, the problem 
of carrying on a continuous pro- 
gram of activities which of 
interest to all groups, particularly 
when the majority of the members 
favour projects leading to definite 
action. 

On the other hand it is usually 
not too difficult for the council in 
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the smaller centre to meet this 
desire of its members because in 
most of these communities there 
are many social needs for which 
appropriate services are either 
seriously inadequate or altogether 
lacking. Interest and enthusiasm 
can be directed into the develop- 
ment of new services along sound 
lines. Projects of this type fre- 
quently provide an opportunity to 
reach out to new groups and organi- 
zations, seeking their cooperation in 
“putting over” the plan. 

The same result is also frequently 
obtained when the council is suffi- 
ciently rooted in its community to 
be able to anticipate or to observe 
mounting concern about a particu- 
lar problem, and to offer either a 
possible solution, or its services in 
trying to work out a solution. 

This means also that the success- 
ful council must be flexible and able 
not only to recognize the impor- 
tance of timing, but also to order 
and rearrange its work on short 
notice to meet emergency demands. 
It also follows that the council must 
put first those things which are 
most important for the whole com- 
munity and for which the possibili- 
ties of a successful outcome appear 
to be good. 

The welfare council must not be 
regarded as administrative over- 
head. It has a special service to 
perform for the community, in 
exactly the same way as a Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, or a Family 
Service Bureau, or a Y.M.C.A. pro- 
vides a specialized service for the 
community as a whole. It is sup- 
ported by the community through 
contributions to the community 





chest. It serves the chest in the 
same way as it serves other com- 
munity organizations. When the 
council wins public understanding 


and it is accepted as being of value 
to the community, the necessary 
financial support will be forthcom- 
ing. 





II Quebec City’s Experience 


By PIERRE LA PLANTE 
Council of Social Agencies, Quebec City 


POPULATION of only 200,000 

—like Quebec’s—seems to 

facilitate the joint planning 
task of a Welfare Council. On the 
one hand, the population is large 
enough to support specialized ser- 
vices to meet adequately the wel- 
fare needs of the community. On 
the other hand, the population is 
small enough—especially if it is 
homogeneous—that problems won’t 
be too intricate, people will know 
one another, and cooperation will 
be easier. In addition to that, a 
city like Quebec has got most 
precious advantages: it has an old 
tradition of charity, which is reflec- 
ted in the outlook of her people as 
well as in the strength of her insti- 
great progress, thanks to its School 
of Social Work (at Laval Univer- 
sity), where competent _ social 
workers are trained and valuable 
technical assistance is provided. It 


is the capital of a Provincial 
Government and the regional 


centre of many federal services, so 
that cooperation with public ser- 
vices is made easier. 

I thought it would help to indi- 
cate those special advantages before 
discussing our local experience on: 
“How to get a Council accepted as 
the social welfare planning body 
of the Community.” Now let me 
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underline two more assets that 
have been of great help to our 
Council. One concerns its structure 
and the other its staff. 


In Quebec, the Community 
Chest is amalgamated with the 


Council. The Chest is a part of the 
Council, on the same level as the 
Social Service Exchange. Such a 
structure was not set up only to 
economize on. staff; it has also 
brought the Council a great amount 
of prestige, because the annual 
Chest Campaign gets the whole 
population interested, requires the 
active collaboration of about 3,000 
volunteers together with numerous 
civic and religious crganizations. 

Those who cooperate actively 
with the Chest Campaign are then 
interested to see that the money 
is distributed in such a way as to 
meet most adequately the welfare 
needs of the community. And they 
soon come to feel the need of joint 
planning in the field of recreation, 
health and welfare. 

Another important asset is the 
staff. If a welfare council wants to 
do efficient and consistent work, it 
needs the help of an adequate and 
competent staff. The Quebec Coun- 
cil was never parsimonious on this 
point. In addition to the director, 
an assistant was engaged to take 
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care of the functional divisions 
and the Social Service Exchange. 
Another assistant is in charge of 
the Chest, and the general adminis- 
tration, and public relations. We 
also have a regular clerical staff of 
two secretaries, one being partly 
occupied with the switchboard and 
the Exchange. 

The professional and clerical staff 
is there to do the ground-work, but 
the real work of joint planning is 
done with the cooperation of people 
from every part of the Community. 

Let me give you a few practical 
examples. For instance, the leaders 
of our recreation agencies felt they 
couldn’t reach the majority of the 
teen-age boys who were left with- 
out guidance at a critical phase of 
their life. The same complaint was 
heard from youth movements and 
agencies dealing with delinquents. 
So after a brief survey of existing 
facilities, our Recreation Division 
formed a committee of five mem- 
bers including the director of a 
successful youth centre, a group 
worker in charge of a settlement, 
a boy scouts’ leader, a recreation 
leader with experience in camping 
and boys’ club work, and a member 
of the police force interested in 
preventing delinquency. The Com- 
mittee met every week for two 
months, and with the help of the 
Division’s secretary they presented 
a substantial memorandum that 
has been widely distributed and 
will surely have a great influence 
on local youth agencies, because it 
contains the conclusions of and has 
been sponsored by people repre- 
senting practically all the leaders 
in the Community. 
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Here is another example: Until 
last year, Quebec was probably the 
only city of its size in America with 
no public library. We had good 
reference libraries at Laval Univer- 
sity and at the Provincial Legisla- 
ture, but our many popular libra- 
ries couldn’t progress for lack of 
funds. There had been previous 
‘ampaigns in the local papers, and 
it happened that two private libra- 
ries asked for municipal support at 
the same time and the other private 
libraries seemed to be sensitive 
about their own rights. 

In order to prevent an embar- 
‘assing situation the Council in- 
vited all the people concerned to 
discuss a common approach to the 
problem. Everybody agreed, with 
the result that one library has 
now become a central municipal 
library and the others, which are 
located in different neighborhood 
centres, will eventually become 
branch libraries. The Council is 
now sponsoring in cooperation with 
the School Board a_ survey of 
juvenile school libraries. 

The following example is about 
a touchy problem. After the war, 
over a hundred families had been 
“temporarily” moved into empty 
military huts on the Plains of 
Abraham near the _ Parliament 
Buildings. Many of these families 
had a very low standard and the 
neighborhood rapidly became a 
slum and delinquency area. Some 
previous moves had rendered the 
situation very touchy indeed and 
many indignant citizens had tried 
in vain to find out and promote 
practical solutions, until our Coun- 
cil worked out a satisfactory plan 








with all those concerned. And now, 
with the cooperation of the local 
and federal governments, a citizens’ 
committee is helping these families 
evacuate the area which will then 
become a nice playground. 

In another line of work, last year 
the Council got in touch with a 
group of crippled adults who felt 
neglected and had decided to do 
something about it. Those people 
had great plans but little means. 
The Council is there to help people 
who want to help themselves. So 
the crippled adults were invited to 
meet at the Council with people 
from the medical, employment and 
social services. And a new organiza- 
tion took shape with the patients as 
leaders and the professional people 
as consultants. 

Well, those are but a_ few 
examples of the work our Council 
has been doing for the past six 
years. I think they show you 
enough of the way we try to 
operate. The Council has no operat- 
ing agency of its own, it has no 
direct control over any local 
agency. It is just a meeting ground 
where people can solve their com- 
mon welfare problems. 


We start with the conviction that 
all those concerned want the same 
thing, but see it from different 
angles which are complementary. 
We try to focus attention on facts 
and needs, not on personalities or 
agencies. We have no ready-made 
plan, but we invite key people to 
give their advice, and they work 
out the plans with us. We don’t 
want to go farther or faster than 
people are prepared to go, but we 
try to catch every opportunity to 
do something, and in the mean- 
time we disseminate ideas and sug- 
gestions through our bulletins and 
other publicity media. 

People get to know the Council 
through the annual Chest Cam- 
paign, through our central services 
such as the Social Service Ex- 
change, the Christmas Exchange, 
the Directory of Social Agencies. 
They ask information about local 
services, they ask advice about 
local projects. And little by little 
the snowball gets rolling and grow- 
ing. 

Maybe the task is easier in 
Quebec City, but we only try to 
apply common sense rules of com- 
munity organization and it 
works. 


—=_ -—_—— 


MAE FLEMING DIES 


Pa. July Mae Fleming retired from her post as chief supervisor of welfare 
services in the family allowances division of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare. She had long looked forward to and planned for her retirement, and 


we hoped that her plans would be carried out. But she died in Toronto on 


October 30, after an illness of several weeks. In our September issue we published 
an appreciation of her work by Bessie Touzel, which pays tribute to one of our 


best loved social workers. Now, surely, is a time to build well on the foundations 


that such people laid. 








Childhood and Society, by Erik H. 


Erickson, W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., New York. (Toronto: George 
J. McLeod). 1950. $4.00. 


The author of this book has had 
wide training and experience both on 
this continent and in Europe. He 
writes with authority on the relation 
of the ego to society and has drawn 
much of the material for his book 
from his own clinical experience as 
a psychoanalyst. 

Dr. Erikson shows how the de- 
velopment of the individual’s per- 
sonality is directly related to the 
particular culture in which he lives, 
and how the “social modalities” and 
values of any culture have their roots 
in early childhood training. 

“In order to create people who 
will function effectively as the bulk 
of the people, as energetic leaders or 
as useful deviants, even the most 
savage culture must strive for what 
we vaguely call a ‘strong ego’ in its 
majority or at least in its dominant 
minority, ¢.g. an individual core, 
firm and flexible enough to reconcile 
the necessary contradiction in any 
human organization; to integrate in- 
dividual differences and above all to 
emerge from a long and unavoidably 


fearful infancy with a sense of 
identity and an idea of integrity.” 
The book is divided into four 


main parts and by means of case 
illustrations and_ discussions, the 
author traces the dev elopment of the 
ego from babyhood to maturity and 
studies the development in relation 
to the milieu in which the individual 
lives. 

Two very informative and in- 
teresting chapters are those in which 
the writer tells of his studies of the 
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child training systems in two primi- 
tive tribes. He shows how “these 
tribes try to synthesize their con- 
cepts and ideals in a coherent design 
for living. This design makes them 
efficient in their primitive ways of 
technology and magic and saves them 
from individual anxiety which might 
lead to panic. 

This is a book which is highly 
technical in parts but is leavened by 
extremely interesting illustrative ma- 
terial. It is not a book which can be 
easily assimiliated in one reading but 
is one for study. It is vital and 
challenging and a “must” for those 
in social work and the allied dis- 
ciplines. It brings a new approach to 
the understanding of the individual 
in relation to society. 

" L. Gwen Ouiver, 


Children’s Aid and Infants’ Homes, 
Toronto. 


“Legal Aid in Canada: Existing 
Facilities”*, by John P. Nelligan. 
The Canadian Bar Review, June- 
July, 1951. 

“So far as any pattern is dis- 
tinguishable, existing legal aid facili- 
ties in Canada may be divided into 
four groups: procedure for the as- 
sistance of needy litigants in the 
courts; legal aid ‘clinics’ which are 
held at announced times to dispense 
advice and refer more serious cases 
to volunteers for further action; 
volunteer panels maintained by local 
associations; and legal aid bureaus 
operated by welfare organizations.” 

Notwithstanding the above quota- 
tion, it comes as somewhat of a shock 
to discover that we have not as yet 


*A few reprints of this article are available 
the Canadian Welfare Council on 
request. 
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quite outgrown the horse and buggy 
era of legal assistance to the poor. 

At present there is only one city 
in the country where offices are open 
during regular hours to receive 
applicants; no provision is made for 
the payment of disbursements, a 
than those made to court officials, 
most provinces; no lawyers’ group in 
Canada operates a full-time legal aid 
office; the courts, the state, and the 
bar, do not provide an adequate ser- 
vice for the defence of poor 
prisoners under present conditions, 
as too many court cases require at- 
tention. 

However, there are redeeming 
features to the picture because of the 
tireless efforts of hundreds of mem- 
bers of the legal profession who de- 
vote a large part of their time to the 
defence of the poor, often at con- 
siderable personal sacrifice of time 
and money. 

The author surv eys cities and pro- 
vinces to determine the amount of 
organized legal aid in civil and 
criminal matters, briefly outlines the 
set-up with its pros and cons, and 
cites results. Plans and projects being 
devised are not forgotten, such as the 
ambitious one contemplated — for 
Ontario by the Law Society of 
Upper Canada. There are also very 
interesting glimpses of the war work 
of the Canadian Bar Association and 
of the contribution of legal aid 
bureaus operated by welfare organ- 
izations. 

In short, although some action has 
been taken, much more remains to 
be done if the tradition of public 
service by the bar is to be preserved 


and our democratic system is to 
operate effectively under modern 
conditions. 


FreErRE JACQUES, 


Mont St. 
Quebec. 


Antoine, 
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When Mental Illness Strikes Your 
Family, by Kathleen Doyle. Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York, 1951. 32 pp. 
Price 25 cents. 

As its title implies, this pamphlet 
is designed to interpret to the public 
the facts concerning mental illness. 
It is written in a factual style, and its 
effectiveness is heightened by the use 
of case material and the question-and- 
answer method of presenting the in- 
formation. 

It describes the causes of mental 
illness, the symptoms which present 
themselves and offers suggestions as 
to the course of action to be pur- 
sued by relatives of those afflicted. 
It corrects misconceptions which 
persist, and endeavours to alleviate 
anxiety which results from these 
misconceptions. 

The sections on hospitalization and 
the forms of treatment currently in 
use provide a picture of the multi- 
discipline approach and emphasize 
that mental hospitals are treatment 
centres and not jails. While many 
might find cause for concern, if not 
alarm, in the frank statements regard- 
ing the limitations of many centres, 
by the same token such revelations 
should help arouse public interest. 
The same alarm reaction may be 
stirred in many on reading the re- 
marks about treatment methods. 

Of particular interest to social 
workers is the interpretation of our 
role in relation to relatives and 
patients. 

All in all, this little booklet fills a 
long felt need and should prove 
helpful to professional and layman 
alike. What would be even more 
helpful would be a pamphlet pat- 
terned after this one but describing in 
detail the Canadian scene. 

Marcaret M. Burns, 

Psychiatric Hospital, Toronto. 





Gor Your Likrary 


HE Canadian Welfare Council is often asked for lists of books 

which would be suitable for the libraries which more and more 

social agencies are establishing. The appended list is the first of a 

series which we hope will be useful. The books may be ordered through 

any large bookstore, and we suggest that when you ask a dealer to order 

you should give him full information about author, title, publisher 
and date. 


An agency library is useful to both staff and Loard members. It does 
not require a large sum of money to start one: a few basic books and the 
standard periodicals will lay the foundations, and careful yearly pur- 
chases of the best of the new books will build up a serviceable library 
in a surprisingly short time. The prices given in our list are approximate. 


BOOKS Harper and Brothers, 1948. 202 

The American Social Security pp. Bibliography. Price $3.00. 
System, by Eveline Burns. New Interviewing; Its Principles and 
York: Houghton Mifflin Com- Methods,» by ine Garrett. 
pany, 1949. Price $4.50. New York: ‘Family Welfare As- 
A Handbook for Social Agency sociation of America, 1942 (now 
Administration, by Elwood Family Service Association of 

Street. New York: Harper and America). 123 pp. Price $1.00. 


Brothers, 1948. (Toronto: Mus- The Ha Family. b 
’ ppy Family, by John Levy 
son Book Company) 434 pp. and Ruth Mannose. New York: 


Sage: Seen See A. A. Knopf, 1938. (Toronto: 
Aging Successfully, by George Ryerson Press). 319 pp. Price 
Lawton. New York: Columbia $3.75. 


University Press, 1946. (Toronto: oyses for Canadians, by Hum- 


Oxford University Press) 266 pp. phrey Carver. Toronto: University 

Price $3.00. of Toronto Press, 1949. 156 pp. 
The Child and His Welfare, by — Price $2.50. 

Hazel Fredericksen. San Francisco: jy Adopted Child Looks 

Freeman 1948. 318 pp. Biblio- 

graphy. Price $3.75. 


at 
Adoption, by Carol S. Prentice. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century 


Your Community; Its Provision Company, 1940 (Toronto: Ryer- 
for Health, Education, Safety son Press). Price $2.50. 
and Welfare, by Joanna Colcord, PERIODICALS 


revised by Donald S. Howard. Canadian Welfare. Canadian Wel- 
New York: Russell Sage Founda- fare Council, 245 Cooper Street, 
tion, 1947. 263 pp. Price $1.50. Ottawa. $2.00. Seven times a year. 


Organizing for Community Action, The Child. U.S. Children’s Bureau. 
by Clarence King. New York: Order from Superintendent of 
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Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. $1.00. 
Ten times a year. 


Child Welfare. Child Welfare 
League of America, 24 West 40th 
Street, New York 18. $3.00. 
Monthly except August and Sep- 
tember. 


Community. Community Chests and 
Councils of America, Inc., 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. 
$2.50. Monthly except July and 
August. 


Federal Probation. U.S. Probation 
System, Supreme Court Building, 
Washington 13, D.C. Free. Quar- 
terly. 


Journal of Housing. National As- 
sociation of Housing Officials, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 
$5.00. Monthly. 


Public Welfare. American Public 
Welfare Association, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37. $6.00. 
Monthly except July and Septem- 
ber. 


Recreation. National Recreation As- 
sociation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. (In Canada: G. R. 
Welch Company Ltd., 1149 King 
Street West, Toronto). $3.85 
(Can.). Monthly except July and 
August. 


Social Casework. Family Service 
Association of America, 192 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 16. 
$3.50. Monthly except August and 
September. 


The Social Worker. Canadian As- 
sociation of Social Workers, 18 
Rideau Street, Ottawa. $1.50. Five 
times a year. 


THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA REQUIRES 


A WELFARE WORKER 


FOR THE PUBLIC WELFARE DIVISION 
AT DAUPHIN, MANITOBA 


Education—Graduation from a recognized School of Social Work 


Experience—At least two years in a child caring or public welfare 


agency 


Salary Range— $2,604.00-$3,204.00 per annum 


This position offers regular annual increases, liberal sick leave 
with pay, 3 weeks’ vacation with pay annually and _ pension 


privileges. 


Apply stating full particulars of qualifications, 
education, age, marital status and experience to— 


MANITOBA CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


247 LEGISLATIVE BUILDING 


Winnirec, MANITOBA 





THIRD NOTICE 











A 2. ompetition: 
PRIZE $25.00 


CANADIAN WELFARE offers its readers $25 for the best story 


on the theme: 


“THE SOCIAL WORK EXPERIENCE THAT 
INTERESTED ME MOST” 


Every social worker will have a story that stands out in memory. 
It may have been a family or child welfare case, an experiment in group 
work, or one of those extraordinary experiences that seem to exemplify 
what the social worker is attempting to do. 


We'd like you to tell us about it, as simply as you can. As far as 
possible your story should illustrate the theory and methods used by 
social workers in solving everyday human problems. 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 
1. Manuscripts should be addressed to the Contest Editor, CANADIAN 
WELFARE, 245 Cooper St., Ottawa, Ontario. 
2. The contest closes January 1, 1952, and all manuscripts should be postmarked 
before that date. 


3. All manuscripts should be typed—double-space—on one side of the paper 
only. 

4. Name and address of the author should be enclosed. 

5. Your story should be no more than 1,500 words in length. You naturally 
will disguise the story by using fictitious names for any persons who took 
part in the events. 

6. The judges of the competition will be the editorial board of CANADIAN 


WELFARE in consultation with the staff of the Canadian Welfare Council. 
The editor will retain the right to publish any of the articles submitted. 


You don’t have to be a social worker of long experience or a pro- 
fessional writer to enter this competition. The less professional jargon 
there is the happier the judges will be. All vou have to do is tell your 
most exciting or revealing social work story as simply and sincerely 
as you can. 














Thirty-second Annual Meeting of the 


Canadian Welfare Council 
June 14, 1952 


Shirteenth 
CANADIAN CONFERENCE 
ON SOCIAL WORK 


June 15-19, 1952 


Annual Meeting 
CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 
June 20, 1952 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC CITY 





